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THE GREAT SEAL OF THE MUSCOGEE NATION 


The official seal of the Creek Nation appearing in colors on the 
front cover of this issue of The Chronicles is a replica of an original 
painting in the Museum of the Historical Society, the painting being 
a reproduction of the actual impress of the old Creek seal preserved 
in the Agency of the Five Civilized Tribes at Muskogee. This seal 
shows a sheaf of wheat and a plow in the center of device surrounded 
by the words ‘‘Great Seal of the Muscogee Nation, I. T.’’ The initials 
here are for ‘‘Indian Territory,’’ and the name ‘‘Muscogee’’ is that 


applied to the nation of the Indian people commonly known as 
Creeks. 


This official seal of the Muscogee or Creek Nation was adopted 
by the National Council some time after the War between the States, 
its symbolism indicating the industry of the Creeks as agriculturists, 
for which they were well known in Indian history. After coming 
west from the Alabama-Georgia border to the Indian Territory 
(1828-1836), the successful growing of small grain, wheat, oats and 
rice, besides the production of large crops of corn in the rich lands 
bordering the Canadian and Arkansas rivers and their tributaries, 
brought prosperity to many of the Creek people. They continued 
to observe their ancient tribal customs in the ‘‘Green Corn Dance’’ 
celebrated in summer as a thanksgiving and a rejoicing in the new 
crops that began the new year in the Nation. 


The sheaf of wheat and the plow in the center of this Great Seal 
had a broader significance of Christian influence among the Creek 
chiefs and leaders after the War. From the adoption of the written 
constitution of the Muscogee Nation in 1867, the Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Baptist churches counted some of the outstanding 
leaders of the Nation as members in one or another of these three 
organizations. Among them were such prominent chiefs as Samuel 


ee Joseph M. Perryman, Legus C. Perryman and Pleasant 
orter. 


A Biblical interpretation of the sheaf of wheat in this Great 
Seal may be found in Joseph’s dream (Genesis 37:7) : ‘*Wor, behold, 


we were binding sheaves in the field, and, lo, my sheaf arose, and 
also stood upright Hi 


An interpretation of the plow may 
(Amos 9:18): ‘‘Behold, the days come 
plowman shall overtake the reaper 


be found in the prophecy 
, saith the Lord, that the 


Apparently the first document of the Muscogee Nation among 
some of the original papers preserved in the Oklahoma Historical 
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‘Society’s collections, bearing the imprint of the Great Seal, is a 
permit of election issued to Arkansas Town, dated August 18, 1885, 
and signed by Prineipal Chief Joseph M. Perryman. In the October 
session of the National Council in this same year, Chief Perryman 
approved an act providing for the issuance of certificates of citizen- 
ship in the Muscogee Nation,’’ under seal of his office,’’ and the 
preservation in his office of a list of the names of such persons. The 

spelling of the name ‘‘Muscogee’’ or ‘‘Muskogee’’ is the English 
form but it is rendered in the native language as Muskoke or Maskoge. 


The name Muskoke or Maskoke was accepted by the Creek people 
sometime after 1700 though neither the origin nor an explanation of 
this name has yet been found in the Creek language. The name 
““Creek’’ itself is from ‘‘Ochese Creek Indians,’’ the title given the 

_first group of the tribe about 1720, by the British agents for the 

Indian tribes in the Carolina region. ‘‘Ochese Creek’’ was an old 
name for the Oemulgee River, Georgia, near the sources of which 
the eastern portion of the tribe lived when English trade began here. 
As time passed, the name was shortened to ‘‘Creek Indians’’ or 
““Creeks,’’ and finally ‘‘Creek’’ became the popular designation 
for the whole tribe or ‘‘Creek Nation.’’ 


About 1700, many tribes in what is now Southeastern United 
States who spoke a related language were living as a Creek confeder- 
acy, in which the Maskoke-speaking people were the dominant group, 
the tribes having leagued together for mutual protection against the 
Spaniards in Florida. Agents in the colonial government service 
referred to the Creek tribe, whose country included nearly all of 

what is now Alabama and Georgia, in two divisions according to 
their geographical locations: the Upper Creek living up on the 
Coosa and Tallapoosa, and the main branches of the Alabama River; 
and the Lower Creek, down on the Chattahoochee and Flint rivers 
near the present Alabama-Georgia border. When the Creek people 
moved west to the Indian Territory, the geographical locations of 
these two divisions were reversed: the Lower Creeks lived up on 
the Arkansas River, west from Fort Gibson; the Upper Creeks lived 
down on the Canadian River, from the mouth of the North Fork west. 


A treaty signed in February, 1825, at Indian Springs, Georgia, 
the home of the Upper Creek chief, William McIntosh, provided the 
cession of Creek lands in Georgia to the United States, in exchange 
for land, acre for acre on the Arkansas River, ‘‘commencing at the 
mouth of the Canadian Fork thereof, and running westward between 

said rivers Arkansas and Canadian Fork for quantity.’’ The treaty 
further provided the payment by the Government of $400,000 for 
the expenses of the removal of the Creek tribe to this new country 
in what is now Oklahoma. Within a year, Chief McIntosh met death 
at the hands of a party of Creek light-horsemen led by Menawa, a 
chief of the Upper Creeks, for having signed away the tribal domain. 
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The Treaty of Indian Springs was declared null and void and most 
of the Georgia lands were ceded to the United States in January, 
1826, as provided in a treaty signed at Washington by the Upper 
Creek leaders including Menawa and Opothleyahola who was later 
noted in the history of the Indian Territory. The followers of Chief 
William McIntosh, led by his son, Chilly McIntosh arrived by steam- 
boat at Fort Gibson in 1828, and built their homes along the Arkansas 
west of the Verdigris. Other groups of the Lower Creeks also came 
west, and there were soon many settlements of the ‘‘ Western Creeks’’ 
as they were called in this region, with Roley McIntosh as the leading 
chief, half brother of the late William McIntosh. Several of these 
. families were wealthy, including some of the MeIntoshes besides 
Benjamin Perryman, living in well furnished, comfortable homes 
on their fine farms operated by their Negro slaves. 


Two other early treaties were important in Creek history: The 
Treaty of 1832 signed by the Upper Creek leaders ceded all the 
tribal lands east of the Mississippi and provided for the removal of 
all the tribe from Alabama. Another treaty was necessary, signed 
by the Western Creek chiefs at Fort Gibson in 1833, defining the 
boundaries of the Creek Nation West, all the country lying between 
the Canadian River on the south and the Cherokee Ontlet on the 
north, and extending west from the Arkansas River and the Chero- 
kee Nation to the 100th Meridian. Further provision for the settle- 
ment of all the Creeks and the Seminoles in this area. 


The whole tribe was united in the west in 1839, following the 
removal of those who had remained in the Alabama-Georgia boundary 
line region. Yet there was a cleavage between the Upper Creeks and 
the Lower Creeks that had grown out of the killing of William 
McIntosh and the sale of the tribal lands in the east. This continued 
for many years, even affecting the alignment of the people during 
the War between the States, in which most of the Upper Creeks under 
the leadership of Opothleyahola sided with the Union, and the Lower 
Creeks under the leadership of the McIntoshes, with the Confederacy. 
Before the War, the National Council composed of the chiefs and 
leaders of many ‘‘towns’’ (or talwa, in native language) over the 
nation met at stated times at ‘‘High Spring’’ near Council Hill in 
present Okmulgee County. After the War, Okmulgee was designated 
the capital when the people adopted the first written constitution 
and code of laws of the ‘‘Muskogee Nation,’’ in 1907, which re- 
mained in force until the close of the Creek government at the time 
of statehood for Oklahoma.! There were three departments under 
this Creek constitution: the executive, one principal chief for the 
Nation, elected every four years; the legislative or National Council, 


1 Constitution and Laws of the Muskogee Nation, 1. C. Perryman, compiler 


(Muskogee, 1890). This code of the C ] ish f 
ee ones eo e Creek laws employs the English form of 


aa ee 
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composed of the House of Kings (Senate) and the House of Warriors 


(House of Representatives), that met annually at Okmulgee where 
a commodious two-story, log council house was erected; and the 
judicial, consisting of a supreme court and district courts. 


At the time that Okmulgee was named the capital, the western 
boundary of the Creek Nation approximated what is now the west 
line of Seminole County, the Creek lands west of this line having 
been ceded to the United States in 1866 as a result of the recent 
war. This diminished area was divided by law into six judicial dist- 
ricts, each having a judge, a prosecuting attorney and company of 
hght-horsemen chosen to serve for designated terms in office. These 
six districts as fimally named were Coweta, Muskogee, Eufaula, 
Wewoka, Deep Fork and Okmulgee. There were forty-four tribal 
“‘towns’’ (or talwa), besides three towns for Negro citizens in the 
Nation, all of which were represented in the National Council ac- 
cording to their population. One of the old tribal towns, ‘‘Tulsey 
Town,’’ in Coweta District north of the Arkansas River, has grown 
into the City of Tulsa, Oklahoma. The old Creek Agency was south 
of the Arkansas in Muskogee District, near which the Union Agency 
for the Five Civilized Tribes was established after the building of 
the M. K. & T. Railway in 1872. This Agency and the station on the 
railroad were the beginnings of the City of Muskogee which was 
sometimes referred to as the ‘‘Capital of the Indian Territory,”’ 
so important was the place in the development of the country. Ok- 
mulgee was not only the capital of the Creek Nation but was well 
known as the meeting place of delegates from many Indian nations 
and tribes who were members of the General Council of the Indian 


_ Territory, 1870-1872. 


During the period that the Dawes Commission was at work 
closing out the tribal government, as well as that of each of the 
other Five Civilized Tribes (1894-1907), many Creek leaders were 
prominent and active in affairs that brought statehood for Okla- 
homa.? The device of the ‘‘Great Seal of the Muscogee Nation, I. T.’’ 


2 Among the many publications on the history of the Creek people are: 
Angie Debo, The Road to Disappearance (Norman, 1941); Grant Foreman, 
Indian Removal (Norman, 1932), and The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934) ; 


Edwin C. McReynolds, A History of the Sooner State (Norman, 1954); John R. 


Swanton, Early History of the Creek Indians and their Neighbors (Bur. Amer. 
Ethnol., Bulletin 73, Washington, 1922); Muriel H. Wright, A Guide to the 
Indian Tribes of Oklahoma (Norman, 1951). 
Many articles relating to Creek Indian history have been published in The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, among which are: : - 
Roland Hinds, “Early Creek Missions” (Vol. XVII, No. 1, March, 1939; 
John Bartlett Meserve, “Chief Pleasant Porter,” (Vol. IX, No. 3, September, 1931), 


“The Maclntoshes,” (Vol. X, No. 3, September, 1932), “The Perrymans,” (Vol. 


XV, No. 2, June, 1937); Ohland Morton, “Government of the Creek Indians,” 
(Vol. VIII, No. 1, March, 1930, and No. 2, June, 1930); Virginia E. Lauderdale, 
“Tallahassee Mission,” (Vol. XXIV, No. 3, Autumn, 1948); Muriel H. Wright, 
“Official Seals of the Five Civilized Tribes,” (Vol. XVIII, No. 4, December, 1940). 
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__the sheaf of wheat and the plow,—is in the lower right hand ray of 
the five-pointed star that forms the central design of the Great 
Seal of the State of Oklahoma. 


—The Editor 
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A REPORT TO THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE INDIAN: 
TERRITORY MEETING AT OKMULGEE IN 1873 


By Muriel H. Wright 


The Fourth Annual Session of the General Council of the Indian 
Territory’ meeting at Okmulgee from May 5 to 15, 1873, considered 
and approved an interesting report of the Committee on Agriculture, 
reviewing conditions among the Indian nations and tribes living in 
the Territory at this time. Members of the Committee were Joshua 
Ross (Cherokee), Chairman; John R. Moore (Creek), William Fry 
(Choctaw), John W. Early (Ottawa), William Mackey (Cherokee), 
Alex R. Durant (Choctaw), William Walker (Wyandot). 


Chairman Ross submitted the Committee’s report, which on mo- 
tion of D. H. Ross was adopted by the Council, under suspension of 
the rules. This report and a letter on Indian improvements read be- 
fore members of the Council, from Reverend John Harreld who had 
served forty years as a Methodist minister among the Indians, besides 
the Committee’s ‘‘Resolution’’ are found published under ‘‘ Appen- 
dix C’’ in the Journal of the General Council for 1873, as follows :? 


1 The several treaties of 1866 signed by United States commissioners and dele- 
gations from the Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek (or Muskokee) and Semi- 
nole nations, provided for the organization and maintenance by Congress of an 
inter-tribal territorial government for the Indian Territory, with a legislative council 
and a judicial system. The Choctaw-Chickasaw Treaty set forth the detailed plans 
for this proposed government, and provided that the President of the United States 
should appoint the chief executive of the Territory to be titled “the governor of the 
Territory of Oklahoma.” Bills for the organization of this territory were introduced 
in Congress before 1870 but no final action was taken, and the territory was never 
organized under the treaty provisions. However, there was need for the leaders of 
the Indian nations and tribes to meet and confer on matters of common interest. 
A meeting was called by the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Enoch Hoag, and 
delegates from some twelve tribes gathered at Okmulgee, the capital of the Creek 
Nation, on September 27, 1870, to hold the first session of the “General Council 
of the Indian Territory.” A committee of Indian leaders framed a constitution 
for the new territory, which was discussed as the “Okmulgee Constitution” for 
several years but was never ratified by all the tribes nor considered by Congress. 
The General Council continued its annual sessions at Okmulgee, under appropri- 
ations made by Congress until 1878, but it never had the power of a law-making 
assembly. Yet the meeting of the delegates from the different tribes of the Indian 
Territory each year in the General Council where matters of common interest and 
individual tribal problems were discussed had an important part in the history 
of this country. The annual journals of the General Council are rare publications 
found in the files of the Indian Archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 

2Transcript copied by Mrs. Rella Looney from the Journal of the Fourth An- 
nual Session of the General Council of the Indian Territory held at Okmulgee, 
I. T. from the 5th to the 15th of May, 1873, in International Council file, in Indian 
Archives Division, Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma City. 

The Journal of the General Council of the Indian Territory for September, 1870, 
and the Journal of the Adjourned Session, December, 1870, together with the text 
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Okmulgee, Creek Nation, 
May 15, 1873. 


To the General Council of the Indian Territory: 
Your Committee on Agriculture respectfully submit their report. 


Eastern Shawnees cultivate three hundred and forty acres of 
land. They plant garden seed, corn, oats, potatoes and wheat. They 
have one apple and two peach orchards. They own fifty-eight horses, 
two mules, sixty-eight cows and oxen, with four hundred hogs. They 
drive fifteen wagons and thirty-five plows. Work is done by their 
own hands. 


Ottawas till the soil of four hundred and sixty acres. They mow 
grass, reap fields of oats and wheat; pull corn and beans; dig potatoes 
and tend the garden. Their fruits are apples, cherries, gooseberries 
and peaches. They use plows, reapers and cultivators. They have 
ducks, chickens, geese and turkeys. They have sixty-five mules, 
horses and ponies, one hundred and sixty cows and oxen, and three 
hundred hogs. 


Senecas plow four hundred and sixty acres, gather corn and 
potatoes, harvest oats and wheat. They have five hundred fruit trees, 
two hundred and forty-five oxen, bulls and cows, one hundred and 
ten horses, three hundred and fifty hogs, forty diamond plows, thirty 
wagons, thirty-five shovel plows, three prairie plows, twenty-five 
bull tongues, three mowing machines, and one reaper. 


Quapaws raise corn on five hundred acres. Their possession is 
three hundred and fifty ponies and horses, two hundred and twenty 
cows, bulls and oxen, ten mules, six hundred and fifty hogs, sixty 
wagons, two mowing machines, and apple and peach orchards. 


Peorias have improved fifteen hundred acres of land. They raise 
corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, onions, turnips, Hungarian, Timothy 
grass, apples, peaches, pears and cherries. They have the horse, mule, 
cow, hog, plow, cultivator, mowing machine, corn planter and harrow. 


Miamis are moving from Kansas. They cultivate two thousand 
nine hundred acres, and raise corn, wheat, oats, grasses, vegetables 
and fruits. They own fowls, hogs, cattle, horses, and all kinds of farm- 
ing implements. 


Sacs and Foxes have four hundred and seventy acres culti- 
vated, not including the mission farm of fifty acres. They raise corn, 


beans and pumpkins. They use the plow, hoe, and grubbing hoe; they 
have mowing machines, a sorghum mill, horses, cattle and hogs. 


of the “Okmulgee Constitution” were published with introductions by Joseph B. 
Thoburn, in Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. If, Numbers 1, 2, 3 in 1924. 
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Absentee Shawnees plant corn, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, 
ground peas, beans, peas, and garden seeds. They work in eight hun- 
dred acres of fields. They use the plow and grubbing-hoe. They raise 
hogs, cattle and horses. 


Cheyennes and Arapahoes are taking up the arts of peace. They 
are not in Council. 


Affiliated Bands of Indians are Absentee Shawnee, Caddo, Dela- 
ware, Wichita, Kechi, To-wac-co-nie, Ionie, Waco and Pen-e-teth-ka. 
They live on the extreme borders; number fifteen hundred, and cul- 
tivate one thousand acres. They have plows and hoes, and own ponies, 
mules and cattle. 


Chickasaws are farmers; intelligent, and rich in cattle and horses. 
Their delegates have not come to Council. 


Seminoles are farming on the Wewoka. They are improving, 
and are building a good foundation of wealth and prosperity. They 
have not come to Council. 


Wyandottes {Wyandot] cultivate three hundred and forty acres. 
They raise corn, oats, wheat, beans, peas, potatoes, turnips, pump- 
kins, squashes and melons, with tobacco; and have set out orchards 
of young fruit trees. Their stock consists of five hundred and fifty 
horses, twelve mules, six hundred cattle, one thousand hogs. Attention 
is paid to the improvement of domestic animals by the introduction 
of pure breeds. They have three mowing machines, three patent hay- 
rakes and plows. Farm prospects are hopeful. 


Choctaws are one of the Five Nations of the Indian Territory. 
They are civil, friendly, intelligent, industrious and wealthy. They 
cultivate sixty-five thousand acres of land. They raise the cereals; 
plant gardens and set out fruit trees which bear the apple, peach, 
pear and cherry. Tobacco is cultivated for home consumption. Bales 
of cotton are shipped by railroad and by steamboat for St. Louis 
and New Orleans. Choctaw farmers use the ax, plow, hoe, harrows, 
serapers, shovels, spades, threshers, mowers, and reapers. They pos- 
sess herds of goats, sheep, hogs, mules, horses, ponies and cattle. They 
are enlarging farms and building new fences. Cotton and cattle bring 
them cash. They are improving native stock by mixing pure breeds 
imported from the States. 


Muskokees [Creeks] stand with Cherokees and Choctaws, Sem- 
inoles and Chickasaws in point of civilization. They lost millions of 
dollars in the war, during which, large herds of cattle were driven 
away. They forget the past, and are improving farms. Their culti- 
vated land contains sixty thousand acres. The productions are corn, 
wheat, oats, rice, sweet potatoes, and Irish potatoes. Some of the farm- 
ers of the North Fork and Arkansas are experimenting on the growth 
of eotton—tobaecco could be raised. Beans, peas, turnips, mustard and 
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~ lettuce grow in the gardens. About the farm houses of the Muskokee 
Nation are growing orchards of apples, peaches, plums and grapes. 
Farmers are enlarging farms, improving houses, and are using im- 
proved implements. Horses, cattle, mules, sheep, goats and hogs are 
increasing the wealth of the nation. The introduction of fine stock will 
improve native stock. Intelligent young men of the Muskokee Nation 
are not neglecting their duty in the department of Agriculture. 


Cherokees have about seventy-five thousand acres of land in 
successful cultivation. They raise corn, oats, wheat, cotton and to- 
bacco for home consumption, with potatoes, beets, cabbage, mustard, 
lettuce, onions, peas, beans, pumpkins and melons. Corn never fails 
to make them bread. Cotton and tobacco are raised for home use. 
The women of the Cherokee Nation spin, dye beautiful colors, and 
weave homespun of cotton and wool; wheel and loom are home-made. 
Gardens are well cultivated, and flower and garden seed are in de- 
mand, such as would suit soil and climate. Nurseries in the States and 
the Cherokee nursery at Tahlequah, are selling hundreds and thou- 
sands of fruit trees to citizens of the nation. One farmer has an or- 
chard of two thousand trees, consisting of apples, peaches, pears, 


cherries and plums, also grapes. The yard of many a Cherokee farm - 


house has the shade of the oak, locust, maple, cedar and walnut. There, 
on a hidden branch of the tree, the mocking bird warbles his match- 
less songs. The pink and rose, in bud and bloom, adorn the walk from 
gate to door; honeysuckle, in beauty and fragrance, clings to the 


windows of home. They read the Advocate in English and Cherokee, — 


which is published at Tahlequah, and journals of agriculture from 
the States. Ten mills grind and bolt flour and meal, and saw lumber 
of the walnut, oak and pine. 


War, and the war speculators consumed and drove off herds 


from the Cherokee Nation—peace and time are increasing the num- _ 


ber of cattle, ponies, horses, and sheep. The farm yard is alive with 
turkeys, chickens, ducks and geese. Morgan and Argyle, Devon and 
Durham, Berkshire, Chester White and Poland China, mixing with 
native stock, are improving the Cherokee breeds of the horse, cow 
and pig. 

The Indians of the Cherokee Nation do their own work, hire or 
invite neighbors to town to work. The man who invites to work, leads 
his neighbors to timber to split rails, or to the field to fence and plow. 
They plow many acres and split hundreds of rails. The women finish 
the quilt, and the men and women sit down to a good dinner. They go 


home happy. They use the ax, plows, double-shovels, harrows, culti- — 


vators and mowing machines; and this year they are cultivating more 
land than they did the last season. 


In the Indian Territory we estimate from reports made by dele- 
gates from nations and tribes represented in the Council, two hun- 


dred and forty thousand acres of cultivated land. In all the land — 


- 
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there is a will to cherish our simple inheritance—to labor to improve 


farm and home. Farming is the occupation of the Indian nations and 
tribes. Production of the soil are grains, grasses, potatoes, cotton and 


tobacco. Domestic animals graze on the prairie, through the woods 


and along the streams. Wool and beef cattle are sold and shipped 
to St. Louis. The raising of corn, wheat, fruit and stock, is a sue- 
cess. Indian civilization is a success. They are improving in all re- 
spects—they are successful farmers. 


LETTER OF THE REVEREND JOHN HARRELD 


Okmulgee, Creek Nation, 
May 12, 1873. 


Mr. Joshua Ross—Dear Sir: In compliance with your request, 
in reference to the improvement of the Indian nations and tribes, I 
ean only say, that during the forty years that I have known them, 
they have made great improvement in many respects, especially in 
agricultural pursuits. My acquaintance, however, is mainly confined 
to the Cherokees, Creeks, Choectaws and Chickasaws. It is true that 
their advancement has not been so great and sudden as some desired, 
nevertheless, it has been sure and constant, except during the late 
war. Just as soon, however, as peace was restored, they nearly all 
returned to their homes. As soon as practicable their houses and 
fenees were repaired. In many instances their farms were enlarged 
and new houses built, and their families made comfortable. In a large 
variety of cases they raise an abundance of corn for home consump- 
tion, and some of them raise wheat, oats and cotton. During the pres- 
ent season, I have traveled extensively throughout Indian Territory, ° 
and feel confident that there is a larger amount of land in culti- 
vation in some localities than at any former year. The spring, however, 
has been quite cold and backward; nevertheless, we trust by the 
blessing of God, that our Indian friends will be able to realize a 
good crop during the present year, and give them encouragement for 
further progress in domestic pursuits. 


As ever, your sincere friend, 


JNO. HARRELD. 


(RESOLUTION ) 


To awaken the love of agriculture, we have the honor to name 
labor on the farm, raising fine stock, reading and writing for agri- 
cultural papers and journals, international fairs, institutions of ag- 
riculture for the education of boys and young men of the Indian 
nations and tribes, in the rudiments and knowledge of husbandry. 
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We recommend the adoption of the following preamble and reso- 
lution : 


Whereas Our home and heritage now and forever, is a land of 
fertile soil and mild climate, fit for grazing and agriculture—which 
has worked out and must continue to work out the prosperity and 
happiness of our people—it being the foundation of all substantial 
wealth; and as a people we are interested in the productive develop- 
ment of our soil, and should, therefore, use every appliance looking 
to that end. 


Resolved, therefore, That this Council recognize these facts, and 
that the Illustrated Journal of Agriculture, published in the city of 
St. Louis, already having a large circulation among our people, and 
being preeminently suited to our wants and necesssities through its 
able writings and useful and beautiful illustrations, is hereby recom- 
mended, with the American Agriculturist, Colman’s Rural World, 
Western Rural, Prairie Farmer and Country Gentleman, to our 
people and nations, as publications caleulated to promote their inter- 
ests, and should be read by as many of the people as are able to pro- 
cure them. 


JosHuA Ross, 


Chairman of Committee on Agriculture 
Wm. T. Mackey, 


Secretary. 


INDIAN DELEGATES PRESENT 


Twenty-four Indian nations and tribes of the Indian Territory 
were represented at the Fourth Annual Session of the General Coun- 


cil meeting in Okmulgee in May, 1873. The Indian delegates present 
were: 


3 Joshua Ross was born in May, 1833, in Wills Valley, Cherokee Nation, East, 
in what is now Northeastern Alabama. He was the son of Andrew Ross (the 
youngest brother of Chief John Ross) and Susan (Lowrey or Lowry) Ross, a 
daughter of the noted Assistant Chief George Lowry, of the Cherokee Nation. He 
attended school at Fairfield and Park Hill missions and Riley’s Chapel in the 
Cherokee Nation, and Ozark Institute, Arkansas, graduating from the Cherokee Male 
Seminary in 1854, and from Emory and Henry College, Virginia, in 1860. He was 
a teacher in the Cherokee Female Seminary at Park Hill, and clerked in the Sutler’s 
store at Fort Gibson during the War between the States. He married the talented 
Muskogee Yargee, a descendant of the famous Creek warrior, Hillis Hadjo (“Francis 
the Prophet”), and built a comfortable home on the present site of Muskogee in 
1871, where he opened the first general store. He served as a member of the 
Cherokee National Council, and was Cherokee delegate to the General Council of 
the Indian Territory meeting at Okmulgee for five years. He was one of the 
principal organizers of the Indian International Fair at Muskogee, serving as secre- 
tary in 1874, and later as president. He was well read in law, and was recognized 
as a leading writer in the Indian Territory and Oklahoma, on historical subjects. 
He died at the age of eighty-five years, at his home in Muskogee, February 12, 1924. 
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Choctaw4 Alex R. Durant, Coleman Cole, Wilson N. Jones, Nel 
R. ; ; N. 4 son McCoy, 
“acai ee <a Rapa teapae John Garvin, David Roebuck, Jonas White, 
arris Carnes, iNiam Fry, Joseph P. Folsom, John McKi 
LeFlore, McKee King. Lea gicais os ig 


| Muskokee (or Creek).5 Joseph W. Perryman, Samuel Gra v 

i [ » Jos m yman, yson, N. B. More, 
Daniel N. McIntosh, Chilley McIntosh, James Larney, James M. C. Smith, 
Coweta Micco, Ward Coachman, Pleasant Porter, Sandford Perryman, 
George VY. Grayson, Legus Perryman. 


Cherokee. Joseph Vann, J. A. Scales, James Shelton, R. E. Blackstone, Eli 


Smith, D. H. Ross, Lewis Ross, Joshua Ross, Amer-su-yer, Amb n- 
ing, William T. Mackey. ise Ree wae: 


Wyandot. William Walker. 

Ottawa. J. W. Early. 

Seneca. Joseph White Crow. 

_Bastern Shawnee. Lazarus Flint. 

Absentee Shawnee. Joseph Ellis, Sam Charley. 
Quapaw. Lewis Quapaw. 

Sac and For. Wa-ca-mo, Pem-e-see. 
Confederated Peoria. Edward Black 

Miami. J. N. Roudeboux. 


Brief biographical sketches of the Creek delegates to the General 
Council,® written by a newspaper reporter present in Okmulgee, were 
published under the heading ‘‘The Indian Nation,’’ in the St. Lowis 
Globe for May 20, 1873: 


4Of the Choctaw delegation, two members later served as Principal Chief of 
the Choctaw Nation: Coleman Cole, 1874-78; Wilson N. Jones, 1890-94. Joseph P. 
Folsom, a graduate of Dartmouth College, is known in history as the compiler of 
the Constitution and Laws of the Choctaw Nation, 1869 (referred to in Choctaw 
history as the “J. P. Code.”). Alex R. Durant compiled the Choctaw laws under 
the same title in 1894 (“Durant Code”). William Fry was a member of the Choc- 
taw Senate about 1859; he was a son of William Fry who signed the Choctaw 
Treaty of Doaks Stand in 1820, and was a cousin of Rev. Allen Wright. Campbell 
Le Flore was secretary of the Choctaw delegation in making the Treaty of 1866. 
McKee King served as a Choctaw delegate to Washington a number of times. 

5 Of the Creek delegation, five members subsequently served as Principal chief 
of the Creek Nation: Ward Coachman, 1876-79; Joseph W. Perryman, 1884-87; 
Legus Perryman, 1887-95; Pleasant Porter, last elected chief—1899-1907; George 
-W. Grayson, appointed chief after statehood. 

6 The meetings of the General Council of the Indian Territory were held in 
the Creek Council House at Okmulgee, erected in late 1860’s. This log building 
was replaced by the Creek Council House of stone, which now houses the “Indian 


Museum” at Okmulgee. 
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THE INDIAN NATION 


Further from the Great Council, 
PrrRSONAL SKETCHES OF THE MEMBERS 


THE CREEK DELEGATES: 
(From the St. Louis Globe, May 20) 
Okmulgee, May 9, 1873 


In my letter of the 7th, I mention Cherokees, Choctaws, and the 
Confederate bands. Since then the Sauks and Foxes delegation have 
arrived. I have not yet learned their names, nor in fact anything in 
regard to them more than that they are chiefs of their respective 
tribes or bands. They report the Cheyennes and other tribes as being 
on the way to attend council here. The supposition now is that there 
will be quite a delegation of wild Indians in attendance. Well, the 
more the merrier. The merchants and hotel-keepers are satisfied 
for any amount of delegates to come. 


OF THE CREEK DELEGATES 


here in attendance, it is only necessary to say that, without an ex- 
ception, they are able men—among the best talent the Creek Nation 
possesses. The Creeks are in some respects, perhaps, behind the Chero- 
kees in general advancement, but there are a great many Creek Indians 
who are far ahead of the generality of other Indians; and equal in 
point of general ability to the most able of any tribe. I speak most 
advisedly in regard to this people, for I am personally acquainted 
with nearly all the prominent men in the Nation. I understand their 
manner of government, their system of schools and their general way 
of doing business; and I do know Creek Indians who are as accom- 
plished and well educated as white men ean be. They may not possess 
those fine polishing points, or the general acceptability ; but the sound 
common sense, the sterling qualities of manhood, they do possess. 
But to the delegation: The Creek Nation is represented in this erand 
council by Hon. J. R. Moore, who has been for four years President 
of the House of Kings. Mr. Moore is one of those deep solid men, who 
possess moral courage in an eminent degree; is a sound business man, 
and has the welfare of his people at heart. He was one of the dele- 
gates that accompanied the Chief to the city of Washington last year ; 
is modest, but earnest and energetic, and his official and private life 
is without stain. The next on the list is 


Rev. Joseph W. Perryman 


the present President of the House of Kings—for years Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, missionary in charge of a female boarding- 
school.—He is competent, earnest, and a zealous worker in the vineyard 


of his Master, and one of those whole-souled, genial gentlemen, whom 
a person invariably likes. 


: 
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JOSHUA ROSS, DANIEL N. McINTOSH, 
Cherokee Nation, photo about 1892. Creek Nation, photo about 1866. 


PLEASANT PORTER, GEORGE W. GRAYSON, 
Creek Nation, photo about 1898. Creek Nation, photo about 1917. 
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- ; 7 Samuel Grayson 

‘is a young man, but far from being an incompetent one. When but a 
boy he earried away from his white associates at Gane Hill College, 
the premium as the Latin scholar par excellence of the entire class. 
‘Samuel is the Clerk of the House of Kings, a good scholar and an 
accomplished gentleman. ; 


N. B. Moore 


is a brother of John R. Moore, a quiet, good worker, and one of the 
most efficient members of the House of warriors. He is also collector 
of tax on railroad ties; stone, timber and coal. If a great moral or 
‘political question is before his people, he will always be found on the 
right side. Of 


D. N. M’Intosh 


it is perhaps unnecessary to speak—An educated gentleman, a colonel 
in the army [Confederate], a member of the McIntosh family, a min- 
ister of the Gospel, he is the man of ability in the Creek Nation. Col. 
MeIntosh has for years represented his people in Washington, and 
for sound hard sense and good ability he is the peer of any Indian 
or white man. 


Chilley M’Intosh 


in another delegate—and old veteran in the service of his people— 
honest, true and pure. 


James Larney 


‘is Judge of the District Court—a man of sound, discriminating judg- 
‘ment, and very popular with his people. ? 


James M. C. Smith 


‘stands six feet four and a half inches in his stockings, and is every 
inch a man; has been delegate to Washington; and is now practicing 
law, and is also a very efficient and popular Superintendent of Com- 
‘mon Schools. Mr. Smith was a captain in the army, and is a man of 
‘decided ability. There are very few better men than J. M. C. Smith. 


Coweta Wicco | Micco| 


is a full blood, a minister of M. E. Church, south, was one of the dele- 
‘gates to Washington last year, and obtained a great deal of celebrity 
during the war by going north into the Federal Army, with the great 
Q-path-ah-lo-ho-la_[Opothleyahola]. 


Ward Coachman 


Bexother delegate, is at present a leading member of the House of 
Warriors, where he exerts his influence for the advancement of edu- 
ation by the establishment of schools and missions all over the Na- 


oa 
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tion. Mr. Coachman is also tax-collector for cattle; a good business 
man and a firm friend. Of 


General Porter 


I have written heretofore. It was he who commanded the Constitu- 
tional party in the recent Creek trouble. He is at present farming, 
paying attention to his cattle and growing daily in popularity with 
his people. He is a man whom to know is not only to like, but to ad- 
mire; the many qualities of greatness he possesses mark him as the 
‘coming man. As an educator he has few equals. As an accomplished 
gentleman he has no superiors. Another delegate 


Sandford Perryman 


the present Superintendent of the Tallahassa Mission, and Speaker 
of the House of Warriors, is said to be one of the best Creek talkers 
in the Nation, a splendid English scholar. As a presiding officer he 
has that cool, calm courage, which not only commands but enforces 
respect. He is accomplished in every respect, and has the confidence 
of the people. An earnest devoted Christian, an impartial teacher, a 
firm friend, he has the love of his students, the respect and admiration 
of the people. This fills the list of Creek delegates so far present— 
however, 


The Secretary of the Council 


is our national treasurer—Capt. G. W. Grayson, emphatically the 
financial man of the Creek Nation—perfectly honest, competent to 
discharge any duty, he stands very high in the estimation of the peo- 
ple. Capt. Grayson possesses that peculiar [text torn] of ability, which, 
knowing the right, dares defend it; perfectly regardless of fear, he 
works for the interest of his pople untiringly, but not unrewarded. 
No man is more popular in the Nation. 


Judge Legus Perryman, 


the interpreter of the Council for the Creeks, is District Judge of 
Coweta District, and is one of the best educated men in the nation; 
he is National Translator, and the faithful rendition of the transla- 
tion of the laws from English into Creek attests his ability. He is 
another of your whole-souled, genial, good fellows. 


The wild tribes are not yet here; when they come, I will write 
again. The business of the council is in the hands of the various com- 
mittees, and when reported I will give you a synopsis of the whole 
thing. Until then, I am, &., | 


MUSKOKEE 


From The Vindicator, New Boggy, Choctaw Nation, May 31, 1873, 
Page 1; Cols. 1, 2:and 3: 
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‘THE LIGHT-HORSE IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY 
By Caro_tyn THomMas ForEMAN 


The term ‘‘light-horse’’ is a familiar one in connection with 
*“‘Light-Horse Harry,’’ a nickname conferred upon General Henry 
Lee, because of the great rapidity of his cavalry movements during 
the Revolutionary War* This expression was a common one in the 
Indian Territory where the Five Civilized Tribes were equipped 
with a body of men known as the ‘“‘light-horse,’’ who served as a 
mounted police force. The name appears frequently in the law books 
of the different nations as acts were passed directing the organiza- 
tion of such bodies of men to carry out the laws, the length of terms 
they were to serve, the funds appropriated to pay for their services, 
the number of men in each body and the captains who commanded 
them. The light-horsemen were given considerable latitude in en- 
forcing the judgments of the court as much reliance was placed upon 
their discretion. 


On February 23, 1839, Hon. A. H. Sevier of Arkansas delivered 
a speech in the United States Senate in which he quoted the Rey- 
erend Isaac McCoy who in writing of the Choctaws had asserted 
that two judges belong to each of the four districts in their nation 
west in the Indian Territory, and that ‘‘Two officers, denominated 
light-horsemen, in each district, perform the duties of sheriffs. 
A. company of six or seven, denominated light-horsemen, the leader 
of whom is styled Captain, constitute a national corps of regulators, 
to prevent infractions of the law, and to bring to justice offenders.’’! 


CHEROKEE LicHt-HorsrE 


“*Tn 1808 the chiefs and warriors of the Cherokees passed an act 
appointing ‘regulators,’ ‘who were authorized to suppress horse- 
stealing and robbery,’ to ‘protect the widows and orphans,’ and 
kill any accused person resisting their authority.’’? These regulators 
were evidently the forerunners of the light-horsemen. 


Major George Lowrey who was born at Tohskeege in the old 
Cherokee Nation about 1770, was a captain of one of the first com- 
panies of light-horse appointed to enforce the laws in 1808 and 
1810. He was one of the most useful and distinguished members of 


* According to Webster’s Dictionary, a light-horseman is a soldier of the light 

cavalry which was lightly armed, equipped, or horsed, and so was especially mobile. 

1Tsaac McCoy, History of Baptist Indian Missions (Washington, 1840), p. 606. 

2 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1887, p. 100. The 

above quotation is from the report of Robert L. Owen, Union Agency, Muscogee, 
Indian Territory, September 1, 1887. 5 
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the ‘‘Old Settler’’ faction; he held several tribal offices and served 
as assistant principal chief for many years. He died October 20, 1852 
and was buried in the Tahlequah cemetery.’ | 


During the enforced migration of the Cherokees in 1839 the 
people inhabiting the states through which the Indians passed over 
charged for all commodities sold to the red men. They had heard 
that the Indians had profited largely from the sale of their lands to 
the government and they found that by selling them whisky they 
were able to get possession of the greater part of their money. The 
light-horse proved their worth during the removal to the Indian 
Territory by helping to prevent the sale of liquor and resulting | 
fights. 


In the years 1839-40, Mr. John Alexander of Philadelphia, a 
merchant and officer in the Foreign Missionary Society left Phil- 
adelphia to visit the Cherokee Nation in the Indian Territory west 
of the Mississippi. He kept a journal and the following note concern-_ 
ing a killing was inserted in the back of the diary. ‘‘A scholar of 
Dick Johnsons school Dave Miller? killed John Philips who was ex- 
ecuted by cutting his throat with a bowie knife. Miller was convicted 
and chose to be stabbed to death. The officer called the ‘light-horse’ 
executed him accordingly. The light-horse acts in such eases as our 
sheriff consists of an executioner and 8 or 10 men.’” 


The Cherokee Advocate, the Indian newspaper published at 
Tahlequah, reported November 13, 1845, that the National Council 
had passed a bill organizing a light-horse company which was to 
be composed of a captain, lieutenant, and twenty-four horsemen. Their 
duty was to pursue, and arrest, all fugitives from justice. ‘‘In the 
present condition of affairs, such a company is absolutely demanded 
pak The Assistant Principal Chief George Lowrey approved the 


3Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934), p. 303, n. 10; 
T. L. Ballenger, Around Tahlequah Council Fires (Muskogee, 1935), p. 97; Indian 
Advocate, January, 1853, p. 3, col. 1. 

4Commissioner of Indian Affairs Elbert Herring directed Montfort Stokes, 
sub-agent of the Cherokees at Fort Gibson, to send David Miller and two other 
Cherokee lads to the Choctaw Academy in Kentucky. In reply Stokes wrote on 
June 30, 1836: 

: “The three boys needed clothing suitable for the journey and I have expended 
thirty dollars for each of them, for that purpose.” Two days later Stokes. wrote 
that he had been busily employed in fitting out the boys and that “The mother of 
the boy David Miller has married a second time, and the boy has been somewhat 
neglected, and straggling about, in bad company, so that I had some difficulty in 
getting him. I think it is a fortunate circumstance that he has gone to a respectable 
school.”—Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Chronicles of Oklahoma, “The Choctaw Acad- 
emy,” Vol. X, No. 1 (March, 1932), pp. 97, 86. 

In the superintendent’s report from the Choctaw Academy for 1838, David 
Miller’s age was given as sixteen. 

5 Typescript in Grant Foreman Collection. 
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bill, and appointed Robert Brown, first, and John W. Brown, second 
in command, both men of nerve and energy.’’6 


The Old Testament law of an eye for an eye was the aboriginal 
Cherokee moral code. As they progressed and came in contact with 
the white man they renounced that law and in 1810 set up a police 
force known as the ‘‘Light-horse Guard’’ with a system of courts to 
administer justice.? 


The Reverend Daniel S. Butrick had many interesting exper- 
lences among the Cherokees, and he kept a meticulous account of his 
sojourn in the nation. On one occasion he met up with the Light-horse 
Guard as they were tying a convicted felon to a tree to flog him for 
stealing. The missionary observed how orderly the affair was, how 
well clothed and intelligent the guard seemed to be; but a few hours 
later his opinion was changed when the same guard, then beastly 
drunk, burst into the home where Butrick was staying and _ horse- 
whipped his unoffending host.® 


Among the Cherokees whipping was the punishment for all in- 
ferior crimes in the early days and the executioners were the ‘‘Light- 
horse,’’ which was a kind of police guard. In later years their place 
was supplied by a ‘‘High Sheriff’’ and posse.° 


In November, 1845 the Cherokee Advocate was aroused over 
articles appearing in western Arkansas newspapers regarding the 
killing of James Starr and Suel Rider. One whole page in the edition 
of November 27 was deyoted to the subject. In a long letter signed 
“*Citizen’’ the case was set forth in the following words: 


. If the killing of Starr and Rider is a party affair, and we see 
how anxious their friends wish it to be so understood, they certainly will 
admit that all the murders and outrages committed by the Starrs and their 
connexion was also a party affair. It is a bad rule that does not work both 
ways. 


Now are those who have fled across the line or any of them prepared 
to say that the murder of Charles Thornton was a party move? was the 
recent and inhuman butchery of Crawford and A-to-la-hee, and the attempt 
on Mr. Meigs’ life and the burning of his residence a party affair? It is well 
known that the perpetrators of these and numerous other crimes belong 
to the “Treaty party,” but the authorities of the Nation and the people have 
never held the party responsible, nor do they now. It is a miserable expedi- 
ent of reckless men to subserve sinister purposes at the expense of the 
peace and character of their own race .... When did the Treaty party or 
those who now claim so much for them of right, purity, and protection, 
ever attempt to aid in the arrest of the notorious banditti who have long 


6 Robert Brown was sheriff of Illinois District in 1849 and John W. Brown 
filled that office in 1855. 
T Marion L. Starkey, The Cherokee Nation (New York, 1946), p. 7. 


8Ibid., pp. 57, 58. 
9 Josiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies (Philadelphia, 1855), pp. 265, 266. 
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General Matthew Arbuckle from his Headquarters, 2d Military 5 


Department at Fort Smith wrote to Acting Chief George Lowrey on 
November 15, 1845 that he had ‘‘received intelligence of the recent 
commotion in the Flint District of your nation.’’ He had sent Major 
B. L. E. Bonneville, ‘‘an officer of rank and experience,’’ to the scene 
of the disturbance and he learned from his report 


. that the murder of Starr and Rider, and the wounding of two 
of Starr’s sons, and the consequence of disturbance in the Cherokee nation, 
have resulted, directly or indirectly, from Resolutions of the National 
Council, or orders issued in pursuance thereof. 


It appears from the evidence in my possession (acknowledged to be 
correct by the Captain and Lieutenant of the Light Horse Company which 
committed the murders,) that no resistance was made on the part of any 
of the victims; in fact, nothing was done in the remotest degree to justify 
these outrageous proceedings. That a lad of 12 or 13 years of age, was 
pursued and dangerously, if not mortally wounded, proves that the Police 
must have had some other object in view besides the vindication of the 
laws.—Agreeably to the law, Resisting or aiding, or abetting &c., only 
authorized the Light Horse to take violent measures. No resistance was 
offered, yet the Light Horse went to the extreme of committing murder, 


in violation of the very law of the nation, under which they claimed to be 


ACES stele chs 


The result of these proceedings has been to drive from their homes, 
more than 100 men. From the reckless proceedings of the Light Horse, or 
Police, they fear, I think very justly, to return, having no guarantee, how- 
ever innocent they may be, that they may not fall victims, like their friends, 
to the illegal and savage acts of an armed and irresponsible body ..... 

After a scathing diatribe against the affairs in the nation, Ar- 
buckle continued : 


The Light Horse must be disbanded at once, and the persons concerned 
in the murder of James Starr and Rider, arrested. Nothing short of this 
would be becoming a country of law; the guilty individuals must be tried 


for murder; otherwise the Cherokees must cease to think they lived under 
a government of law. 


The peace of the Cherokee nation must be secured; ....I have already 


sent a company of Dragoons io the disturbed District, for the purpose of 
preserving order ..... 
I desire you will submit this communication to the National Council, 


and inform me, as soon as may he, of the measures taken to secure peace 
to the nation. 


Acting Chief Lowrey, on November 26, 1845 addressed a letter 
to Colonel James McKissick, Cherokee Agent, in which he wrote: 


.... The information communicated to Gen. Arbuckle, must have been 
entirely exparte and incorrect, to have authorized the harsh terms in 
which his letter abounds. There is no wish on our part to enter into a 
correspondence or controversy with the Gen. on the subject, and we are 


content to pursue the hitherto usual and long established medium of com- 
munication through the U. S. Agent. 


The object, therefore, of this, is to furnish you with sound information 
as may be deemed necessary in vindication of the authorities of the nation, 
from the unmerited aspersions of Gen. Arbuckle. 
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The assertion of the killing of Starr and Rider, and wounding of others, 


resulted from Resolutions of the National Council, or orders issued in pur- 
_suance thereof, is entirely groundless. No ‘Resolution’ or ‘orders’ have 


emanated from any such source for that purpose, or which have even Jed 
indirectly to the act. 


The charge against the Light Horse is equally unfounded. There is 
but one such company in the nation, and the act for their organization 
Was passed on Saturday the 8th of November, 1845. On Sunday morning 
the 9th, Starr and Rider were killed, and others wounded. On Tuesday the 
lith, the Captain and-Lieutenant of the Light Horse Company were ap- 
pointed, and commissioned, and learning the excited state of feeling in 
Flint, they repaired thither with some ten or twelve men, hastily collected, 
and where they arrived on Wednesday the 12th, three days after Starr and 
Rider’s death. 


The law organizing Police companies, expired by limitation, on the 
18th day of last October, since which time there nas been no such authority 
in the country. The Light Horse have committed no murder—The ‘Police’ 


have committed none, and the homily read to us by Gen. A., on that hypo- 


thesis, and “their reckless goings” might well have been reserved for a 
more fitting occasion ..... 


There is sufficient moral virtue among the Cherokees to recover from 
these disturbances, if left to the free exercise of their rightful prerogatives. 


In reference to the refugees who have fled into the State, it may be 
proper to say, they left on their own accord, and can return of their own 


| accord. There is no evidence that the danger from which they fled is more 


than imaginary. 


The committee of investigation appointed by Chief Lowrey was ~ 
eomposed of George Hicks, Stephen Foreman, John Thorn, and Wil- 
liam Shorey Coodey. From years of research it appears to the writer 
that no men of higher standing in the nation could have been selected 
to carry out the unpleasant task. The committee’s report was dated 


' Tahlequah, November 25, 1845 and states that committee members 


proceeded to Flint District on November 18, 


.,.. to use our best exertions to allay ithe excitement produced in that 
section, by the late outrages, at and near Mr. Meig’s and the consequent 
death of Starr & Rider. 


In order to make our statement plain, it will be proper to premise, 
that on Saturday night the 2d Inst. a number of men, among whom, were 
Thomas Starr, Ellis Starr, Washington Starr, Suel or Ellis Rider and Ellis 
West, came to the house of Mr. R. J. Meigs, presented a number of guns 
through a window, and demanded admittance. Mr. Meigs escaped through 
a back door, but was shot at, by one of the party, as he passed. They then 
fired the house; and everything, but the brick walls, was reduced to 
MEMES... 


This produced great excitement and alarm among the citizens. On the 
Tuesday evening following, the bodies of two Cherokees were found, about 
a mile from Mr. Meig’s house, murdered and mangled, by the same mis- 
creants, in a manner too horrible to be described. These things, in addition 
to, at least, sixteen other murders, committed by these persons, .. . roused 
the feelings of our citizens to an extreme pitch of exasperation; and a num- 
ber of persons formed themselves into a company to pursue the murderers. 
They went in search of them to their usual places of resort; the residence 
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the Starrs, and Riders. The result was the death of James Starr an 

San or Ellis Rider, and the wounding of Washington and Buck or William 
Starr, sons of James Starr. 


The company, not finding, all the individuals, known to have been 
concerned in the perpetration of these airocities, assembled at Samuel 
Downing’s to defend themselves, in case of an attack from them or their 


accomplices ..... 


On our arrival at the Downing’s, near Evansville [Arkansas], we 
learned that the number of persons in arms, had been greatly exaggerrated. 
Instead of two or three hundred, we found but about fifty, and that the 
number has at no time exceeded sixty. 


....900n after we reached Downing’s, the U. States Agent came ..... 
[He] appeared anxious that those who had fled across the line should re- 
turn and said he would see as many of them as he could and meet us again 
at 10 o’clock the following day, at W. S. Adair’s, for further conference. 
He also informed us that the U. States Troops had not been ordered out, 
by any complaints or requests of his, but at the instance of some individuals 
at Evansville and vicinity, whose names he did not mention. 


After a friendly address to the people, interpreted by Judge Foreman, 
he departed, apparently much pleased with the events of the day..... 


On the following day, we met the Agent, as agreed upon, a number of 
Cherokees being in attendance. He said that he had seen many of those who 
had fled across the line, and that they appeared hard to convince. We told 
him that we had done all we could, and would now return to Tahlequah. 
(The people] “were striving to make this a party affair for effect - - that 
they were invoking the sympathy and aid of the Whites, by false statements, 
and endeavoring to seduce, by false reports, as many as possible of our 
people, to leave their homes and join them, merely for the purpose of giving 
some character or plausibility to their denunciations of the Cherokee Au- 
thorities and that we had no power to lay the National Authorities at their 
feet.” 


The Cherokee Advocate, January 8, 1846, contains an account 
of a killmg by some members of the light-horse: 


In their opinion, in the discharge of their official duties, to shoot down, 
on the evening of (December 28, 1845), Charles Smith, a native of the coun- 
try. 


A number of Cherokees had met at the home of Joseph Bowlin, on 
Caney Creek, Tahlequah District, for the purpose of having a dance. Among 
others present were John M. Brown, a young grandson of Major Lowrey, 
and Charles Smith, son of Archilla Smith!0 who Was executed years ago 
for murder. 


During the night [Charles] Smith made an assault on Brown, with the 
declared intention of killing him, and stabbed him with a bowie knife three 
or four times, severely and mortally it was supposed at the time, because 
Brown formed one of the party a year ago, that pursued, and captured his 
friend Bean Starr, a brother of the outlaw Tom Starr, and one of the persons 
implicated in the Vore Tragedy. 


As soon as this affair became known to Capt. John W. Brown, of one 
of the Light Horse companies, he took with him several men, and went 
in pursuit of Smith, for the purpose of arresting him, being under the im- 


10Grant Foreman, Indian Justice (Oklahoma City, 1934). 
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pression that young Brown would probably die of the wounds he had re- 
ceived. He found Smith at the house of his mother, who was absent, in bed, 
and requested him to go with him as an officer of the Law, but as he hes- 
itated some time, the Captain took him by the hand and raised him off 
of the bed. He then jerked loose from him, and was taken by the arms by a 
couple of the men and conducted out of the house towards their horses ; 
but they had proceeded only a few paces when he tore himself loose and 
seezing (sic) hold of the Captain’s gun, attempted to wrest it from his 
hands and offered resistance. While thus engaged he was shot four times 
and killed dead. The Capt. of the Company expresses an entire willingness 
that the whole affair should be investigated, feeling confident that his 
conduct was justifiable under the circumstances of the case.11 


Ecooe and Barrow were arrested a few days ago by the Light Horse, 
and are now under guard at this place Tahlequah awating a trial upon 
charges growing out of disclosures, which implicate them in a conspiracy 
with the “outlaws” and others to murder several men in the nation, and to 
which the late Ta-ka-to-kal” fell a victim.13_ 


The Cherokee Advocate on April 2, 1846 printed an account of 
the arrest in Flint District by the Light-Horse of ‘‘a Cherokee named 
White-Killer, who had in his possession a stolen horse with which 
he was making his way for the State. They started with him to de- 
liver him to the sheriff, but while on the way he jumped from behind 
the man he was riding with, and attempted to make his escape on 
foot, being at the time near a dense thicket, when he was shot.”’ 


The paper expressed the hope that the light-horse would be 
careful in disposing of human life, ‘‘and never, except under the 
most extreme necessity, however exciting the times may be, be guilty 
of depriving any man of it .... We make these remarks without 
having any reference to the case in hand, because the recent out- 
rages have created much feeling and the times therefore, demand 
the utmost prudence from the citizens and particularly from the 
officers.”’ 


Conditions became so bad along the Arkansas border where the 
bandits had taken refuge that the Dragoons were sent from Fort 
Gibson to handle the situation and the Light-Horse were no longer 
mentioned in the Cherokee Advocate during 1846. 


In his report to A. B. Greenwood, Commissioner of Indian af- 
fairs, in 1859, Elias Rector wrote :!4 


11 Cherokee Advocate, January 8, 1846, p. 3, col. 3. 

12 Wheeler Faught was hung in Going Snake District on March 30, 1846 for the 
murder with others of Ta-ka-to-ka. Before his execution he confessed his guilt 
and named the men who murdered Ta-ka-to-ka. Sheriff Benjamin Vann conducted 
the execution. Faught stated that those concerned with the murder were Tom, Ellis, 
Jim, Sam, William and Washington Starr, John Rider, James Taylor, and a white 
man named Madison Gerring (Cherokee Advocate, April 2, 1846, p. 3, cols. 3, 4). 

13 Jbid., March 19, 1846, p. 3, col. 1. é 

14 Report 1859, Commissioner Indian Affairs, p. 536. 
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It is singular that the idea has never suggested itself to the War De- 
partment to raise a force of young men from the Cherokees, Creeks, Shaw- 
nees, Kickapoos, Delawares and others in the southwestern frontier, to be 
officered by the United States, and to serve as light troops on the frontier. 


I imagine that no Zouaves are a more efficient force than these could 
be made; they would be cheaper than the others, and perfectly protect the 
frontier, and be entirely obedient to discipline; and the plan would give 
employment to a class of persons, who, having little to occupy them, are 
always in danger of falling into vicious habits; and who, in serving the 
United States, would soon come to look upon themselves as identified with 
us. For the particular service required, no thousand men in any army would 
do as much service as five hnudred of these. 


Joseph Seabolt, councilor for the Sequoyah District, presented 
an account to the nation for services of the Light-horse Company 
during 1861-1862; he certified that the bill had not been rendered 
because of the Civil War: 


To 
George Proctor, for services as Captain for one year............ $ 60.00 
Joseph Seabolt ? Lieutenant a? SAE eee 55.00 
Richard Seabolt he Private aD ee rae ea 40.00 
Seatter * Private ye hein, Cee 40.00 
Geo. Tee-heel ii Private Thole — Rigas oy 40.00 
$235.00 


The National Council appropriated the above amount out of a 
sum set apart, under the twenty-third article of the Treaty of July 19, 
1866, to ‘‘pay the outstanding debt of the Nation caused by the sus- 
pension of the Cherokee annuities during the war,’’ and the chief 
was authorized to draw warrants in their favor. Principal Chief Lewis 
Downing approved the Act December 12, 1867. 


At the same time Stephen Tee-hee certified to $235.00 in pay 
owing to the Flint District Light-horse Company which was made 
up of Alexander Beanstick for services as Captain; Wat Augurhole, 
Lieutenant; Swimmer, Spirit Cochran and Cooley privates. The bill 


was approved on the same date as that of the Sequoyah Disrtict com- 
pany.!6 


Cuoctaw Liaut-Horse 


The United States concluded a ‘‘treaty of friendship, limits, and 
accommodations’’ with the Choctaw Indians at the treaty ground 
near Doak’s Stand, on the Natchez Road in Mississippi on October 
18, 1820. Andrew Jackson and Thomas Hinds were the commissioners 


15 George Teehee served under Captain Benjamin Wisner Carter during the 
Civil War; in 1877 he was one of the three councilors from Canadian District, and 
in 1889 he served as executive councilor—Emmet Starr, History of the Cherokee 
Indians (Oklahoma City, 1921), pp. 149, 280, 295. 

16 Laws of the Cherokee Nation, Passed During the Years 1839-1867 (St, Louis, 
1868), pp. 184, 185. 
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who signed the treaty for the United States ; the mingoes (chiefs), 
headmen and warriors acted for the Choctaw Nation. Article 13 of 
this document provided :* 


To enable the Mingoes, Chiefs, and Head Men, of the Choctaw nation, to 
raise and organize a corps of Light-Horse, consisting of ten in each Dis- — 
trict, so that good order may be maintained, and that all men, both white 
and red, may be compelled to pay their just debts, it is stipulated ana agreed, 
that the sum of two hundred dollars shall be appropriated by the United 
States, for each district, annually, and placed in the hands of the agent, 
to pay the expenses incurred in raising and establishing said corps; which 
is to act as executive officers, in maintaining good order, and compelling 
bad men to remove from the nation, who are not authorized to live in it 
by a regular permit from the agent. 


Light-horsemen were organized in each district of the Choctaw 
Nation soon after the missionaries went to Mississippi, and established 
Mission Schools, in 1818. It was their duty to ride over the country 
to settle all difficulties that arose among parties or individuals and 
to arrest all violators of the law. The old tribal custom of allowing 
a murderer to be disposed of by relatives of the dead man was set 
aside and ‘“‘the right of trial by the light-horse who acted in a three 
fold capacity—sheriff, judge and jury, was awarded to all offenders.”’ 
The Light-horse were brave and vigilant men and ‘‘nothing escaped 
their eagle eyes; and they soon became a terror to white whisky ped- 
dlers who invaded the Choctaw territories at that time.’’ When ap- 
prehended the peddlers were informed that their room was preferable 
to their company and the liquor was poured upon the ground.!8 


It is a proud boast of the Choctaws that a prisoner never tried 
to evade punishment. On the day appointed he would appear for a 
whipping administered by the Light-horse. Cushman related that 
he witnessed several such affairs at the mission of Hebron. People 
of the neighborhood would assemble around the church where they 
engaged in smoking and visiting while the culprit chatted and smoked 
with the various groups. As soon as the Light-horse appeared the 
erowd adjourned to the church and spent the time singing hymns 
until the whipping or shooting was over. The prisoner was reinstated 
to his previous position in the tribe and the matter was closed and 
never mentioned again. 


Peter Pitchlynn was made head of the Light-horse in 1824. Well 
educated at the Choctaw Academy in Kentucky and at Nashville 
University, he was well qualified for such a position, and “*.... in 
one year, from the time he undertook to erase the foul blotch (traffic 
in whiskey) from the face of his country, he had successfully accom- 
plished it.’’!® 


17 American State Papers, “Indian Affairs”, Vol. 2, p. 225: Charles J. Kappler, 


Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Washington, 1903), Vol. 2, pp. 135-36. 
18H, B. Cushman, History of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Natchez Indians 
(Greenville, Texas, 1899), pp. 135, 217-19. 
19 [bid., p. 393. 
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When a murder was committed the light-horse took the affair 
into consideration and after listening to all of the testimony pro- 
nounced the verdict. When the accused person was declared guilty, 
without delay, the time and place of his execution was designated.” 
‘‘The Choctaws, as well as the Creeks, punish the crime of murder 
with death by shooting, which is generally executed immediately after 
trial, by the ‘Light-Horse.’ ’”! 


William Armstrong reported to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in 1838 that the Choctaws had ‘‘passed some wholesome laws 


against the introduction of spiritous liquors into their country. The - 


light-horse, which is paid for under treaty stipulations, are directed 
to seize the spirit and destroy it, and a fine imposed upon the person 
introducing the whiskey. Facilities are so great for obtaining spirits, 
that it is difficult to prevent their introduction.’’”* 


Anson Jones, minister plenipotentiary of Texas, protested to the 
Secretary of State of the United States against allowing Indians 
from this country, aroused by Mexicans, to go into Texas to commit 
hostilities on citizens of the republic. He stated that there were col- 
lected on the Trinity River a large number of Caddoes, Kickapoos, 
Choctaws, Coshattees, Cherokees, and Tawakonies, and a few from 
smaller tribes, who planned to attack and plunder the white settle- 
ments.?* 


When Superintendent William Armstrong learned of affairs 
on the Red River he hurried to the home of the venerable ex-chief 
Nitakechi who informed him that a Choctaw brought to his house 
two Mexican emissaries who attempted to induce him and his war- 
riors to join the Mexicans against the Texans. They offered him 
money, goods and lands, but he refused until he could consult with 
Armstrong to learn if it would be wrong to join the Mexicans. 


The day before the arrival of Armstrong, Chief Pierre Juzan 
sent the light-horse men of the nation to arrest the Choctaw who 
conducted the men to Nitakechi’s home; he refused to surrender or 
go with the light-horsemen, who instantly shot him down. The killing 


appeared to be justified Armstrong reported, and it did not cause 
much excitement.*4 


20 John R. Swanton, Source Material for the Social and Ceremonial Life of 
Choctaw Indians (Washington, 1931), p. 107. Governor William C. C. Claiborne 
was authority for the statement that Greenwood LeFlore and David Folsom organ- 
ized the Light Horse. 

21 Josiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies (Philadelphia, 1855), pp. 265-67. 
Isaac McCoy, Annual Register of Indian Affairs Within the Ind. or Western Terri. 
tory, Shawnee Baptist Mission, Indian Territory, 1837, p. 9 

22 Report 1832, Commissioner Indian Affairs, p. 481. 

23 Texas State Library, Republic of Texas, Indian Affairs. 

44Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier (Norman, 1933) ,-p. 157. 
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An act of the Choctaw National Council was approved October 7, 
1840, to the effect that when disputes arose between citizens of the 
Choctaw Nation, respecting the rights of property, and when com- 
plaint was made to the judges of the district in which such differences 
occurred, ‘‘it shall be their duty to order the light-horsemen to seize 
and hold in custody such property until the court can be held and 
the rights of property be tried’? :*5 

Provided, however, when the defendant can give good security in the 
presence of one or more light-horse men for the forth-coming of such 
property in dispute at the ensuing court, he or she may be permitted to 
hold the same until the court shall decide; and in all cases where property 


is held in custody for trial, the party losing the suit shall pay the light-horse 
men for their services as may be determined by the court. 


In his report to Commissioner of Indian Affairs T. Hartley 
Crawford in 1843, Acting Superintendent of Western Territory Wil- 
liam Armstrong wrote that the Choctaws had passed some laws against 
the introduction of whiskey into their country: 

I have found great good resulting from the energy of a body of light- 
horse organized by the nation..... They are not only ready to execute 
orders for the apprehension of persons improperly in the nation, but they 
seize and destroy whiskey whenever found, in execution of their own laws. 
This, decidedly is the preferable mode to prevent the introducton of spiritous 


liquor into the nation, as little good can be done unless the authorities of 
the nation act in concert with the agents or troops of the United States.*6 


In October, 1848 the National Council authorized the light-horse 
to eall upon any citizen to aid him in taking a criminal charged 
with high crime against the nation, or destroying any whiskey, and 
such person who refused to aid, unless for some lawful excuse, was 
subject to a fine not exceeding five dollars, half of which was to be 
equally divided between the district attorney and the light-horsemen. 


The Indian Advocate reproduced an article from the Choctaw 
Telegraph in 1849 saying: 

The indomitable perseverance of the Light-horse, the last few days, 
in destroying whiskey, deserves the respect of all good citizens. There must 
have been two or three barrels split, from the many exultations given at 
the breaking of jugs and bottles in different places; one haul of 13 jugs 
with a few bottles, looked pretty much like carrying the ‘war into Africa,’ 
with the greatest enemy of our people. 


After Spencer Academy was opened on February 1, 1844, with 
the Reverend Edmund McKinney as superintendent, ‘‘The half-breed 
boys from the wealthy families proved insubordinate commenced run- 
ning away, and the ‘light-horse’ of the Nation was put in requisition 
to bring them back to their places. Matters at length arrived at such 
a pass that an attempt was made to set fire to the buildings of the 


25 Constitution and Laws of the Choctaw Nation, compiled by Joseph P. Folsom, 


(Chata Tamaha, 1869), pp. 75, 76. 
26 Page 417. 
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institution. All this occurred within a little over a year from the time © 


of opening.’’*7 


The Choctaw National Council passed an act, which was ap- 
proved on October 10, 1849, making citizens who interfered with the 
light-horse2* while the 


.... men are engaged in the act of destroying spiritous liquors he or 
they be prevented by any person or persons in any way whatever from 
execution of his duty, such person or persons, so offending, shall be liable 
to an action in court and be made to pay a fine not less than jive dollars 
nor exceeding ten dollars, and one-half of such fine, so imposed, shall go 
to the district in which such fine may be imposed, and the other half shall 
go to the light-horse men who were prevented from doing their duty. 

An act was approved on October 9, 1849 requiring witnesses to 
be kept apart by the light-horse until their testimony was taken, 
when two or more were to appear as witnesses before any court of 
justice in any case pending. Any person or persons who assisted the 
light-horse in destroying liquors or who went to the call for assist- 
ance of any light-horsemen, were entitled to receive one dollar for 
every service rendered by him, out of any fund belonging to the dis- 
trict in which the service had been performed. 


The Choctaw Telegraph (Doaksville), reported that ‘‘One cause 
of violent death .... was liquor. Evidently some light horsemen, law 
enforcement officers for the Choctaw Nation, had killed some whisky 
runners who resisted arrest’’ in July, 1849: 


Editor [Daniel] Folsom, in answering the question as to wheiher “Light 
horsemen are justifiable in taking the life of a person, who having whisky 
. and resisting the efforts of the officer, from taking and destroying it,” 
‘quoted in full a Choctaw law of 1834 on the subject. The law stated that if 
any person refused to allow his “ardent spirits” to be destroyed by the 
Light Horsemen, he did so at his own risk; if such person were killed, the 
Light Horsemen were protected by ihe laws of the Nation. 


Editor Folsom wrote that ‘‘no less than three persons have lost 
their lives in the past three or four weeks’’ because of ‘‘ whiskey en- 
counters.’’ Several of these deaths were the result of drunken fights 
and not by the efforts of the light-horsemen to enforce the laws.29 


Agent Douglas H. Cooper reported in September, 1853: ‘‘The 
people evince great interest in the courts, and their judgments are 


promptly carried into effect by the ‘light-horse’ or sheriffs of the 
district.’’° 


27 William H. Goode, Outposts of Zion (Cincinnati, 1863), p. 184. 

28 Senate Report 1278, Part 2. Forty-ninth Congress, Ist session. Report of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs United States Senate (Washington, 1886), p. 498. 

29 James D. Morrison, “News for the Choctaws,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. 27, No. 2 (Summer, 1949), p. 213. 
; 30 Report 1853, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, p. 408. Peter Intolubbe, born 
in 1852, was the son of a man of the same name who was a captain of the Choc- 
taw Light-horse; he was a full blood Indian, his wife half white. He was con- 
sidered wealthy (H. F. O’Beirne, Leaders and Leading Men of the Indian Terri- 
tory [Chicago, 1891], p. 34). ; 
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In the treaty with the Choctaws and Chickasaws concluded in 
_ Washington in 1855, and ratified on February 21, 1856, it was stipu- 
lated in Article 13 that the sum of six hundred dollars per annum 


was to be paid for the support of light-horsemen under the treaty 
of 1820.*1 


. Another act approved by the Choctaw Council on June 19, 1858, 
was to the effect that citizens could petition the governor for the ap- 
-pointment of a person or persons to serve as light-horsemen in any 
particular place under the captain of the regular corps. Such men _ 
were to be furnished with arms and paid for their services by the 
person who had petitioned for their appointment. Ishkitini Humma 
served as light-horseman from April 5 to June 7, 1858, for which 
he was paid seventeen dollars from the National Treasury.®” | 


At the regular session in October, 1858, it was enacted that the 
governor should appoint an additional light-horseman for each 
county composing the Districts of Apukshunubbee, Pushmataha, and 
Mosholatubbee; these men were under the control of the governor, 
and the captain of the regular corps. They were to serve until August 
16, 1859, and no longer. The salary of the captains was increased by 
$150.00 a year. 


The Acts and Resolutions of the General Council of the Choctaw 

Nation, issued at Fort Smith in 1859, contains an act increasing 

the pay for light-horsemen by the sum of fifty dollars each per 
annum in addition to the salary they had previously received. 


The Reverend O. P. Stark, missionary to the Choctaws, advised 


~ Agent Cooper from Goodland on August 6, 1860 :°? 


There has been for some time past a growing disregard of the law and 
order which at times manifested itself in open resistance to the constituted 
authorities. Within eighteen months, three light-horse men and as many 
private citzens have come to violent deaths from this cause. The effect 
of these things upon the minds of some of our people had been bad. They 
despair of seeing the laws faithfully executed, and those whose duty it is 
to execute them, sustained; and hence a manifest lack of interest in efforts 
for the public good. 


Mr. Stark called attention to the location of the Choctaw country 
on Red River, ‘‘where every enticement to drunkeness is held out to 
them. This will always be, as it has always been, a great obstacle to. 
-effort on their own part, or the part of others, for their improve- 
ment.’ ’34 


31 Kappler, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 534. 

32 Acts and Resolutions of the General Council of the Choctaw Nation, called 
and regular sessions, 1858 (Fort Smith, 1859), pp. 34, 35. 

33 Report 1860, Commissioner Indian Affairs, p. 354. 

34 Oliver P. Stark was a native of New York. He was thirty-eight years old 
while his wife, Mrs. H. P. Stark of Vermont, was twenty-nine. 
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The General Council of the Choctaw Nation revised their consti- 
tution and created a new body of six ‘‘light-horsemen’’ in October, 
1860. This mounted police received appointment by commission from 
the Principal Chief and each took an oath prescribed in the Consti- 
tution (and Act approved October 29, 1860) before the chief or any 
judge in the nation. The appointment was for two years, unless sooner 
removed by the chief. One of the light-horsemen was commissioned 
captain and his duty was to preserve order and discipline among the 
others; to see that each man was properly armed, equipped and 
mounted for immediate service; to report to the Principal Chief 
all improper conduct or failure to discharge the duties required of 
them. 


An important duty required of the light-horse was to serve as 
messengers of the chief upon all matters of national concern; they 
were supposed to keep the peace; aid in the execution of the criminal 
laws; they were to suppress, if necessary, with the help of ‘‘county 
light-horsemen, and of other citizens, whom they are hereby empow- 
ered especially to summon for the purpose, all riots, routs and unlaw- 
ful assemblies, and report the same, with all other violations of the 
penal laws, to some judge or other proper officer.”’ 


The district hght-horsemen, appointed in each county, were di- 
rected to search for, seize and spill all vinous, spiritous, or intoxi- 
cating liquors, found anywhere and in the possession of any person 
in the nation. All bottles, jugs, or other vessels containing liquor were 
to be destroyed and all persons who owned liquors were to be reported. 


Section 5 of the Act directed that the Principal Chief should 
keep such numbers of the light-horse as he deemed necessary at the 
place of holding the General Council to keep order and quiet; to see 
that no intoxicating liquor was brought within two miles in any di- 
rection. Any one of the light-horse was permitted to summon any 
number of citizens, between the ages of sixteen and sixty to aid in 
keeping order. All persons arrested must be taken before a county 
judge who was empowered to bind such offenders over to the next 
circuit court in a bond not exceeding two thousand dollars, to appear 
and answer such charges as were preferred against him or them. 


Another duty of the Choctaw light-horse was to attend the 
United States Agent whenever he called for them; they were directed 
to obey all orders the agent gave them in the execution of the laws of 
the United States. 


In case of resistance with deadly weapons to the captain or his 
officers, ‘‘it shall be the duty of the captain, or any of the light-horse 
men... . to shoot down any and all persons so threatening or assist- 
ing with deadly weapons.’’ The captain was paid two hundred dollars 
a year and the light-horsemen one hundred and fifty dollars each, 
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The General Council of the Choctaw Nation on October 18, 1867 
passed an act to pay to light-horsemen who preserved order during 
to be paid quarterly on the order of the Principal Chief to the Na- 
tional Auditor, who issued warrants on the National Treasury.* 
cents per day: ‘‘Ilikanchitubi, Pesahinlubi, Big John, Wallace Me- 
the session. The following members received one dollar and fifty 
Clure, Mae Durant, William Johnson and Hotimayabi.”’ 


The Dallas Herald, March 1, 1873, copied an article from the Fort 
Smith Independent of February 6, which related that: 


Dr. Fannin of Skullyville tells us that two companies of Choctaws, 
one from Sugar Loaf county and one from Skullyville headed by light horse 
captured 16 horse thieves; after a council they took six of the gang and shot 
them. They made a confession implicating others and the company is in 
eo of them. The thieves were Choctaws, part full blood and part half 

oods. 


In 1877, at the age of sixteen Samuel Robert Wilson moved from 
Arkansas to Sugar Loaf County, Choctaw Nation where he learned 
to speak the Choctaw language so fluently that he served as inter- 
preter many years. When twenty-two years of age Wilson married 
Julia Hickman of the nation and as an intermarried citizen he was 
called upon to join the National Light-horsemen under the leadership 
of Peter Conser. Later he held special commissions as deputy sheriff 
under every sheriff in Le Flore County until his age prevented active 
service.*® 


In a feature story which appeared in the Texarkana Gazette, 
Texas, August 28, 1949, Mrs. James H. Crook of McCurtain County 
related some of her pioneer experiences. She and her husband moved 
to the Choctaw Nation in 1898, and they lived near a spring of white 
sulphur water which the Indians called Alikchi Oka (meaning liter- 
ally ‘‘Doctor Water’’) : 


Alikchi was a Choctaw court ground and sessions were held there 
twice a year. The tribal court and whipping ground were adjacent to the 
store kept by Crook. When a murderer was convicted and condemned to 
be shot “he was placed on the edge of his coffin in a sitting position with 
a small piece of paper pinned over his heart, and the “sheriff” or “light 
horseman” as he was more commonly called, shot the convicted man..... 


John Tonihka, about 82, a full blooded Choctaw Indian, recalls that the 
last execution at Alikchi occurred the year after the Crooks moved there. 


William Goings, a youthful Indian who had been convicted of murder, 
had run away after his conviction .... During this time the jurisdicton of 
the Indian courts in murder cases had been taken away and placed with 
the federal courts which had been established in the territory. 


35 Constitution and Laws of the Choctaw Nation (Chata Tamaha, 1869), pp. 311- 
13. Ibid. compiled by A. R. Durant, 1894, pp. 113-15. 

86 Robert L. Williams, “Samuel Robert Wilson, 1861-1947,” The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. 26, No. 2 (Summer, 1948), p. 254 and note 5. 
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When Goings was recaptured, the federal court decided he should be 
executed by the Indian authorities because he had been legally convicted 
while their courts were still in authority. He was re-sentenced to be shot 
on July 13, 1899 .°. 


When the time for the execution came, Sheriff Thomas Watson, a tall 
rangy Choctaw, formed his ‘light horse’ as guards and possemen were 
called, into two lines with each man armed. The sheriff kneeled at a small 
bench, and fired one bullet through the body of Goings..... 


During the controversy over the election for chief between 
Thomas W. Hunter and Green McCurtain in 1902 an act was passed 
increasing the number of light-horsemen under control of the Chief 
from nine to thirty, but it was vetoed by President Theodore Roose- 
velt®? on January 8, 1903. 


The Tulsa World, July 17, 1950, contained a story of the ‘‘Last 
Choctaw Execution’’ under the Choctaw laws: 


The condemned man was Silan Lewis and he was sentenced to death 
for the murder of Joe Haklotubbee; the scene of the execution was in the 
yard of an Indian courthouse on the western edge of Brown’s Prairie, about 
fourteen miles southeast of the present Red Oak; the date was November 4, 
1894 and an immense crowd of Choctaws and white men had gathered to 
watch the execution. 


The trial of Lewis had been held in December, 1892, before Judge H. J. 
Holson, circuit judge of the Choctaw Nation. It appears that it was because 
of political differences between the Progressive party to which Haklotubbee 
belonged, and the Nationalists of which Lewis was a member, that the 
murder was committed by a party of men who charged down on the Indian’s 
cabin, south of Hartshorne. Lewis was charged with the crime and he ap- 
peared to receive his punishment as was the universal custom among the 
full blood Indians. 


In the assembled crowd of Indians many carried Winchesters and of- 
ficers of the Light Horse were present to keep order. Two of them carried 
out a coffin from the brush near the courthouse and presently two other 
policemen brought Lewis from near the creek where he and his family 
were camped. 


Lewis was seated upon a blanket on the ground, his chest was bared 
and an officer made a spot on it with a white powder. Two Indians held his 
hands when a deputy sheriff stepped about twenty feet from the condemned 
man, took aim and fired; Lewis fell back and the mournful wailing of a 
woman arose from the creek bank. 


CREEK Licut-Horse 


The laws of the Upper and Lower Creeks were collected into a 
uniform code for the nation and adopted by the General Council in 
1840. The simple laws were enforced by a body of men known as 
light-horsemen. Most of the civil cases, particularly probate mat- 
ters, were decided by town councils and the execution of their judg- 
ments was entrusted to the Light-Horse.38 


By Angie Debo, The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic (Norman, 1934), 
p. : 


38 Angie Debo, The Road to Disappearance (Norman, 1941), pp. 127-28. 
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The Reverend R. M. Loughridge wrote to Colonel William Gar- 
| rett, Creek agent, from Tallahassee Mission, August 27, 1855, that 
he was happy to report that ‘‘intemperance among the people has 
greatly diminished. The low state of the river, preventing navigation 
altogether, has doubtless had something to do in effecting this happy 
change, but evidently most of the credit is due to the very efficient 
Manner in which the present company of ‘light-horse’ have executed 
the excellent anti-liquor laws of the nation.’”% 


Agent Garrett advised Elias Rector at Fort Smith in 1860 that 
“some important changes had been made in the Creek government, 
one of which was that more ample authority had been conferred upon 
: the police, termed ‘‘lght-horse,’’ whose duty it was to destroy all 
spiritous liquors brought into the nation, and levy a fine or inflict a 
penalty upon all persons found guilty of introducing it, or of the 
commission of other offenses.‘° 


Motey Canard, Principal Chief, in compliance with the 8th Reso- 
lution of the Creek General Council in 1860 appointed four captains 
for light-horsemen viz: Cusetah Miceo, Looney Bruner, Joseph Pig- 
eon, Americus Low. 
| Article IV of the Constitution and Civil and Criminal Code of 
the Muskogee Nation, approved at the Council Ground Muskogee 
Nation, October 12, 1867, contains the provision that ‘‘the Muskokee 

Nation shall be divided into six districts, and each district shall be 
furnished with one company of light-horsemen, whose compensation 
shall be provided by law.’’ 


~- Each company consisted of one officer and four privates who 
were elected for two years, by the vote of their respective districts. 
One jduge was selected by the National Council for two years in each 
district and the light-horsemen were subservient to his orders. 


Under the Civil Code of Laws it was enacted that it was the duty 
of the Light-Horse Company to prevent the introduction and vending 
of ardent spirits. When found by the officers the liquor was to be 
spilled and a fine was to be collected from the vender at the rate of 
four dollars per gallon. 


Persons taking up estray horses were supposed to report the 
same to the captain of the Light-Horse Company and it was the duty 
of that officer to appoint suitable persons to take charge of the ani- 
mals; the captain was to publish the description of the animals 
throughout the nation. 

Each light-horse captain received an annual salary of $200 


while the privates were paid one hundred dollars per year. The of- 
ficers who approved these laws were Samuel Checote, Oktars-sars- 


39 Report 1855, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, p. 147, 
40 Ibid., 1860, p. 348. 
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har-jo, Micco Hutkey and Pink Hawkins. G. W. Grayson was the 


Secretary. 


Among the acts of the Creek Council approved October 12, 1867, 
was that if any person refused to pay his or her just debts, it was 
the duty of the Light-Horse Company to proceed and collect the debt 
out of any effects found in his or her possession.*! 


In 1869 Charles Johnson was captain of the Arkansas District 
Light Horsemen. The next year Wallace McNack obtained the posi- 
tion and the other captains’ were: Daniel Childres, Frank Hedchay, 
Charles Fixico, Catcher Yoholar. 


In 1872 Billochee became the captain and Judge Legus C. Perry- 
man gave out a list of assistant light-horsemen for Coweta District. 
On October 17 a warrant was issued to G. W. Stidham for $878.00 
for services as assistant light-horseman in the North Fork District. 
Butler became a captain that year and Billy Nero was paid $28.80 
for beef he had furnished assistant light-horsemen. 


Motey Tiger was captain of the Deep Fork District in 1872. War- 
rants were also issued for assistants who served under Sands in 1874.42 


In order to put a stop to horse stealing Chief Checote during the 
latter part of August and first of September, 1871, called out about 
nine hundred assistant light-horsemen. Part of them were retained 
in their home districts as home guards, but a large body was assembled 
at Okmulgee. Lochar Harjo had collected a large number of his fol- 
lowers in the neighborhood of the agency and a battle seemed im- 
minent when the constitutional party advanced to meet them, but 
Colonel Benjamin H. Grierson called the leaders of both parties to 
Fort Gibson where a truce was arranged. Creek Agent Franklin §. 


Lyon estimated that this armed demonstration cost the nation thirty 
thousand dollars. 


Trouble resulted between Oktars-sars-har-jo (or Sands) and 
Samuel Checote over disbursement of money from the U. S. 20v- 
ernment to the Creeks. Oktars-sars-har-jo insisted that the funds be 
equally divided between the Upper and Lower Creeks. 


Checote, choosing to ignore the Civil War split in the tribe, made 
the distribution on the per capita basis among members of the whole 
tribe. Angered at his defeat as Checote’s opponent in the election 
of 1871, Sands led a band of 300 men into Okmulgee and ousted the 
council, then in session. General Pleasant Porter, captain of the 


light-horse, with the aid of his men and the Federal agents, quickly 
put an end to the disturbance.*4 : 


41 Constitution and Laws of the Musk Nati : 
(Muskogee, 1890), p. 39. f the Muskogee Nation, compiled by L. C. Perryman 


42 Oklahoma Historical Society, Creek Files. 
43 Debo, op. cit., p. 201. 


44 Oklahoma City Times, September 13, 1949, p. 4, col. 1. 
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Timothy Barnett, court clerk of Wewoka District, lived with 
one wife while maintaining a second in the Greenleaf settlements. 
Learning that another Indian was paying her attention he killed 
him. Judge Noeus Yahola summoned twenty-one special light-horse- 
men to arrest Barnett; after a fight with his retainers they arrested 
him and promised a fair trial, but a short time later they riddled his 
body with bullets. No investigation was ever made by the authorities, 
and the light-horse received their regular pay.‘ 


On October 19, 1872 an act was approved that all public officers 
such as captains of light-horse companies, ‘‘who handle public 
funds, shall be required to execute a bond for the penal sum of one 
thousand dollars each, with good security, to the Creek Nation, for 
the faithful transaction of all financial business assigned to them in 
law.”’ 


An important measure enacted and approved in August, 1872 
was that no citizen of the nation should be allowed ‘‘to carry, know- 
ingly, any message or dispatch to forward or promote any move tend- 
ing to prevent the free operations of the laws and Constitution of 
this Nation.”’ 


Persons found guilty of violating the law were to be fined 
$50.00, which was to be collected by the light-horsemen and paid 
into the National Treasury;’’ but if unable to pay, he or she shall 
receive twenty-five lashes.’’ 


Any citizen found guilty of threatening, or attempting to take 
the life of an officer of the nation, in consequence of the discharge 
of his public duties should be fined $100.00 or receive one hundred 
lashes. The fines to be collected by the ubiquitous light-horsemen 
and paid to the National Treasurer.*® 


Dissension sometimes arose between the chief and district judges. 
When Chief Lochar Harjo removed a light-horseman for drunken- 
ness and failing to spill liquor, Judge Samuel W. Brown of Muskogee 
District and Sunthlarpe, a prominent Euchee and captain of the 
light-horse, protested, but the chief suspended all of the district 


officers. ‘7 


When the Creek Council convened in October, 1875, it demanded 
the removal of the newspaper called The Indian Progress from Mus- 
kogee. That weekly had been established in August by Elias C. Boud- 
inot and E. Poe Harris, one a Cherokee mixed-blood and the other 
a white man who had failed in having himself recognized as an inter- 
married citizen. When the first edition appeared on October 22, the 
light-horse appeared and the owners removed their press to Vinita 


45 Debo, op. cit., pp. 202, 203. 
46 Laws of Muskogee Nation, 1890, pp. 34, 35, 36. 
47 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Archives, Creek Tribal Records, 31561. 
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and resumed publication. In 1875 the light-horse captains were: 
Joseph Bosen, Arkansas (or Eufaula), District ; Motey Tiger, Deep 
Fork District; Billochee, North Fork District; Daniel Miller, Co- 
weta District; Frank Gooden, Muskogee District; George Chupco, 
Wewoka District. 


Lambert Scott succeeded Motey Tiger in Deep Fork District 
and a commission as captain was signed by Lochar Harjo for Tidarkee 
in 1875. The following men served as captains at that time: Smith 
Tarpe, Muskogee District; Thomas Tiger, Coweta District; Hotulkee, 
Wewoka District; Sage Barnwell, Arkansas District. 


Fus Yaholar was captain of Muskogee District in 1876. William 
Durant was elected captain at Creek Church. On April 4, 1877, 
Thomas Sherly was elected captain and his commission was signed 
by Shawnee Collins, Judge of North Fork District. William Durant 
tendered his resignation as captain of Arkansas District in a letter 
to Chief Ward Coachman on May 9, 1877, and he was succeeded by 
Charley Johnson. Wallace MeNae and E. H. Lerblane were his sureties 
in the sum of $1000.00. From Deep Fork on June 23, 1877, a letter 
was sent to Chief Coachman charging that the hght-horsemen were 
allowing prisoners to escape. The charge was signed by a long list 
of men. 


Jacob Barnett received 101 votes for Captain of Muskogee Dis- 
trict on September 10, 1877; his commission was signed by James 
McHenry, president of the House of Kings. On the same day Tars- 
fechee received 133 votes in Coweta District. An election held in 


Tuckabatche Town that month resulted in the election of Captain 


Oche Haco who received 134 votes. 


Votes cast were 214 in favor of Thomas Brown for captain of 
the light-horse in North Fork District in September, 1877, but R. 
Berryhill*® received 250 votes and the appointment. At Springfield, 
Deep Fork District, Captain Lambert Scott was elected by a majority 
of 141 votes in September, 1877. Simpson Reed and George Sullivan 
became his sureties in the sum of $1,000. Coweta Mieco was acting 
judge of Coweta District at the election held on November 30, 1877 
when Daniel Childers was chosen as captain. Jacob Barnett refused 
to act as captain of Snake Creek District in a letter he sent to Chief 
Coachman on November 24, 1877.5 


48 Debo, op. cit., pp. 210, 211; Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints 
(Norman, 1936), pp. 195-98. 

49 Richard Young Audd in an interview related: “Dick Berryhill was another 
notable character, a fullblood Creek. He was captain of the Lighthorse in Tus- 
kegee District under Judge Chowie Colbert. He was a man of wonderful char- 
acter... .. I first became acquainted with Mr. Berryhill when he lived at old 
Fishertown about three miles from my place at Bonds Switch” (Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, Indian Pioneer History, Vol. 12, pp. 514-520. 

50The above facts concerning the Light-horsemen were secured from the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, Creek Files, Nos. 31511-31613. 
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In Muskogee on Christa. 1878, serious trouble broke out when 
the Negro light-horsemen disarmed John and Dick Vann, two 
young Cherokees belonging to a prominent family. A lawless Texan, 
passing through the town, attempted to put the Negro officers in 
their place. He headed the Cherokees in the fight that ensued where 
one of the light-horsemen was killed and three others were wounded. 
In August, another fight took place in Muskogee when John Vann 
was killed ‘and the light- horse captain was wounded. 


Chief Coachman, upon the advice of leading Creeks, decided to 
place a light- horseman on guard in Muskogee, and it is reported that 


he ordered Richard Berryhill, the reliable and efficient captain 
of Eufaula District, to undertake the work. But Berryhill protested that 
the assignment “Seems to me to be a savere one. If the Town of Muscogee 
Was really an Indian town I would not weight a moment, but as it is there 
are but few Indians There. I am more than willing to serve my Peopple 
but oe way things are I dont see how I am to Risk my life for non ziti- 
zens.”> 


In 1880, the light-horsemen were assigned a new duty in guard- 
ing the border when importation and driving cattle from Texas and 
southern Arkansas were forbidden from April 15 to October 31. This 
measure was to prevent the cattle belonging to the Indian from be- 
coming infected with the Texas or Spanish | fever from which many 
of their animals had died. 


During the so-called Green Peach War, Chief Checote author- 
ized each district judge in the nation to call out fifty assistant light- 
horsemen to disarm the fighters, and restore order in his district. By 
August the insurrection was crushed but the lght-horsemen re- 
mained under arms for thirty to sixty days. On October 19, 1882, the 
council appropriated $19,700 to pay 1150 assistant light-horsemen 
called out to enforce the laws for eight days during the Green Peach 
war. 


Daniel (‘‘Goob’’) Childers, an ardent mixed-blood supporter of 
Isparhecher, was captain of the light-horse in the area around 
Wealaka. He operated a pole ferry on the Arkansas River near Wea- 
laka Mission. His name appears frequently in the annals of the 
Creek Nation where he lived a violent life and came to a violent 


- death.** 


Under the Revised Statutes (Section 2137) of the United States: 
‘“‘Bvery person other than an Indian, within the limits of any tribes 
with whom the United States has existing treaties, who hunts or 
traps or takes or destroyes any peltries or game, except for subsis- 
tance, in the Indian country, shall forfeit all the traps, guns and 
ammunition in his possession . .. . and all peltries so taken, and shall 


51 Debo, op. cit., pp. 253, 254. 
52 Angie Debo, Tulsa: from Creek Town to Oil Capital (Norman, 1943), pp. 46, 
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be liable, in addition, to a penalty of five hundred dollars’’ and as 
that law was violated with impunity within the Creek Nation and as 
game and furbearing animals were rapidly being destroyed by non- 
citizens it was enacted by the National Council that it was the duty 
of the prosecuting attorney and the light-horse captains to report 
all violations to the United States Indian Agent.” 


On October 24, 1881, an act was approved by the Creek Couneil 
that no dancing be permitted within the walls of the National Cap- 
itol, and any person found guilty was to be fined one hundred dol- 
lars; the sum to be collected by the light-horsemen of the Okmulgee 
District and transmitted to the National Treasurer for the general 
fund. It was made the duty of the light-horse of Okmulgee District 
to collect a fine of $1,000 from any person who enclosed land for pas- 
ture or fields within one half mile of the National Capitol. 


Another act was approved November 2, 1881 which prohibited 
any person, except officers, from carrying fire arms within one-half 
mile of any town, political, religious, or other gathering. Any person 
guilty of breaking this law was fined ten dollars and the light-horse- 
man who captured the fire-arms was allowed to keep or dispose of 
them.for his own profit. Any light-horseman who failed in executing 
the duties for which he had been appointed was fined $25.00 and ex- 
pelled from office. In 1882, an act provided that any lght-horse- 
man who was found keeping liquor, or offering it to others, or found 
under the influence of any intoxication drinks was to be fined $50.00 
and dismissed from office. 


The National Council approved an act on October 18, 1882, ‘‘ That 
whenever a light-horseman arrests a person, it shall be his duty to 
chain and keep under close confinement such person, and the Judges 
are authorized to purchase such chains, locks, shackles, ete., as are 
actually necessary for the above purpose & 


Another duty of the Creek light-horsemen was to remove fences 
built across any road which obstructed the public highway. These men 
were also to collect fines from any person ‘‘who shall wilfully, and 
without provocation, kill the dog of another.’’ Such person was to 
be fined not less than five or more than one hundred dollars, at the 
discretion of the district judge. The officer who made the collection 
retained twenty per centum and paid the remainder to the owner of 
the dog. This act was approved October 12, 1883. 


Any person who executed a bond and who failed to appear at the 
court at the proper time, and if his bondsmen failed to produce the 
person to the court within twenty days, the bond was forfeited, and 
the amount was to be collected by the light-horse who received 


oe per centum for his fee. This act was approved October 24, 


53 Acts of 1881, pp. 7, 8. 
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The Creek Council provided that no district judge had the right 
to employ or use any assistant light-horsemen; if any judge vio- 
lated the law he was to be suspended from office by the Principal 
Chief. This law was approved November 6, 1893. 


If any person bought at a public sale live stock and the owner 
from whom the stock may have strayed made proof of his ownership 
of the property and it was returned to him, the person surrendering 
such stock was, upon an order from ihe Captain of the Light-Horse 
Company on the National Treasurer, entitled to receive the amount 
of Boney or script actually paid by him when purchasing the prop- 
erty. 


On July 27, 1882, Creek Agent John Q. Tufts wrote to Samuel 
Cheeote :°° 


Have your letter of July 26, 1882 saying party of 30 Creeks attacked 
the Creek Light Horse killed the captain and one private and rescued a 
prisoner. 


You ask for Indian policy. This so-called Loyal party have been to 
me and made complaints and I told them they were wrong and must sub- 
mit to the laws of the Creek Nation and any attempt to set up a separate 
government would not be tolerated. 


No citizen of the United States living in the Muskogee Nation 
under a marriage permit, was entitled to make or own more than 
one place or improvement at the same time. If this law was broken 
when judgement had been rendered and execution ordered by the 
District Judge the light-horse Captain sold the property at public 
sale and turned the proceeds into the Treasury of the Nation. 


After December 1, 1881, if a light-horseman was unable to keep 
the peace by being overpowered by armed men, he was authorized 
to call on other citizens of the nation to aid him in carrying the 
law into effect; citizens who refused the summons of the light-horse- 
men, without good reason, were subject to a fine of five dollars. 


On October 23, 1885, an act was approved by which all officers 
acting under appointment of the Principal Chief were required to 
make annual reports to the National Council of all national funds 
coming into their hands. Should any officer be guilty of violation of 
the act it was the duty of the Principal Chief to instruct the judge 
of any adjoining district to send his light-horse company against 
the offenders and to sell at public auction any property belonging 
to the officer until a sufficient amount was realized to satisfy the 
claim of the nation. 


54 Acts and Resolutions of the Creek National Council . . . Compiled and 
Translated by D. C. Watson. Muskogee, Ind. Ter., 1894, p. 16. 
55 Oklahoma Historical Society, Creek Box 2. 
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The ‘‘third Tuesday of September every two years’ was fixed 
for the election of the light-horsemen of the several districts, as fixed 
by Section 6, of the English edition of the Muskogee laws. 


In 1887, George Hicks was captain of the light-horse company 
of Eufaula. Nocus Fixeco (sic) was the captain of the North Fork 
District and his address was Okmulgee. Jimpsey Cherrokee (sic) of 
Wealaka was captain of Coweta District. Sampson Brown of Cane 
Creek was the captain of the Light Horse in Muskogee District. David 
Frank of Wetumpka was the light-horse captain in Wewoka Dis- 
trict. Pleasant Berryhill was captain of the light-horse in Okmulgee 
District.** 


Under the ‘‘Pasture Law’’ of the Muskogee Nafion any citizen, 
engaged in keeping or grazing live stock was entitled to enclose for 
his exclusive use, free of any tax, one mile square of the lands of the 
public domain. All persons who had pastures greater in extent before 
the passage of the above act were given until May, 1890 to raze the 
fences. In case the owner or owners, of pastures subject to removal, 
failed to remove, or make due and diligent efforts to effect such re- 
moval within ten days after the first of May, the Judge of the Dis- 
trict wherein the pasture was located, was to order his light-horse 
company to take down the fences. If resistance was offered by the 
owners it was the duty of the Chief to call into service a sufficient 
number of citizens who were to take down the fences under the direec- 
tion of the light-horse captain. 


__ After the fifth day of December, 1889, the annual salary of the 
roa captains was $300; of the ‘‘Private Light Horse”’ 
275.00. 


Another duty of the light-horse captains was to post and ad- 
vertise estray property for six months; at the expiration of the time 


= had to offer the same at a public sale, and sell to the highest bid- 
der. 


If any person occupied a ferryboat landing without consent of 
the rightful owner it was the duty of the light-horse captain of the 


district, to dispossess the illegal occupants and turn the property 
over to the rightful owner. 


Wilfully injuring or defacing the capitol building of the Creek 
Nation or unlawfully trespassing upon the premises was punishable 
by fine, and in case of failure to pay the fine, by whipping. If fines 
were not paid within six hours, the light-horse of the district was 
ordered by the court to levy upon sufficient property of the con- 


victed person, sell the same and pay the amount of the judgment into 
the National Treasury. 


56 Report 1887, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, p. 99, 
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Serious trouble arose in the summer of 1887 when a white man 

offered to buy all of the stolen horses that the Negroes could deliver 

at Red Fork. Chief J. M. Perryman authorized each district judge 
to commission five assistant light-horsemen to arrest the thieves. 


A number of young Creeks, under Wesley Barnett, banded to- 
gether in 1888 to carry on a campaign of robbery, murder and liquor 
selling. It required the services of U. S. marshals, Indian police, and 
the light-horse before the gang was broken up and its members 
killed or sent to the Federal penitentiary. 


The Creek light-horsemen, assisted by United States marshals, 
were successful in capturing the Buck gang which flourished only a 
few weeks in the northwestern part of the Creek Nation. The five 
men were taken to Fort Smith where they were hanged. 


The services of the Creek light-horsemen were employed in 1892, 
in holding great numbers of cattle introduced into the nation without 
the payment of taxes, until the owners furnished bonds covering the 
amounts due.®* 


No citizen of the Muskogee Nation, by blood, adoption, or inter- 
marriage, had the right to introduce cattle from the Cherokee or 
Choctaw nations or any of the states or territories for the purpose of 
keeping them in one mile square pastures. Any person violating the 
act was subject to penalties imposed by the provisions of the quaren- 
tine law, and the district judge directed the light-horsemen to re- 
move the fence surrounding the stock. 


The Principal Chief was directed to have the judges of each 
district order the light-horse companies to assist the officers of the 
United States ‘‘in capturing or exterminating the bands of outlaws”’ 
which might be found in the nation. The captains were authorized 
to deputize as many citizens as were necessary to carry out the pur- 
pose of the act. 


Under ‘‘Crimes and Misdemeanors’’ of the Laws of the Mus- 
kogee Nation, 1890 (Article XI) provided that no person, 


oar . except District Solicitors, light horsemen and officers of the 
United States engaged in duty requiring them to carry weapons, shall be 
permitted to carry any deadly weapon of any kind, such as pistols, re- 
volvers, bowie knives, dirks, or any other weapon, except a pocket knife, 
at any public gathering of citzens of this Nation, such as church meetings, 
or where persons are gathered for purpose of worship or the transaction 
of business, elections, towns, dancing or ball grounds, trials, courts, coun- 
cils, or any place where people are gathered for pleasure. 


Persons found guilty of carrying a deadly weapon were to be 
dispossessed by the light-horseman who was to dispose of it for his 
own benefit. 


57 Debo, op. cit., pp. 328, 329, 341. 
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If any person cut down or destroyed a pecan tree for the purpose 


of obtaining the nuts the fine was twenty-five dollars for each tree 
and should the parties charged with the offense deny it the light- 
horse was obliged to carry him before the District Judge for trial. 


No citizen of the Muskogee Nation was permitted to rent or lease 
any portion of his land to a citizen of the United States; nor employ 
as a farm laborer, herder of stock, or laborer of any kind a citizen 
of the United States. Any Creek violating that law, upon conviction, 
was fined not less than fifty dollars collected by the captain of the 
light-horse who retained one-fourth of the amount. 


Drovers and movers were permitted to pass through the Muskogee 
Nation free of tax, provided not more than twenty-five days were 
consumed in making the journey. A tax of five cents per head was 
levied for stock kept in the nation over time and the captain of the 
light-horse collected and retained one-half for himself. 


The judge of each district of the Muskogee Nation had the power 
to order his light-horsemen to any portion of his district, and when 
actually necessary to any portion of the Muskogee Nation. ‘‘In cases 
of actual need, he shall have the power of calling to his aid the police 
force of other districts.’’ 


In eases of unavoidable expenses incurred by reason of confine- 
ment of prisoners by lght-horsemen, board included, the Judge 
issued court script, but in no case was more than one dollar a day 
paid for board of a single prisoner. It was also the duty of the Judge 
to swear in the members of his light-horsemen.*® 


The light-horsemen were to collect all fines from any person 
who failed to obey a summons issued by a proper authority; all fines 
collected were to be transmitted to the National Treasurer. Any light- 
horseman who was guilty of disobeying a legal order from the judge, 
either by neglect or wilfully, was removed from office.®9 


The light-horse held an election at Eufaula late in September, 
1895, to select members of the organization for Eufaula District. 
Barney Greene was re-elected captain; Bob Roberts, Joe Smith, John 
Creek, and Lumsey Smith were the privates selected. 


According to the time-honored method of the Creeks, the various 
candidates were put in nomination by their friends, after which they 
walked in opposite directions away from the crowd followed by their 
respective partisans. When well separated, each candidate stood in 
the center of his body of electors and the man who had the most votes 
was declared elected. In case of a tie the vote was taken over and the 
election was held with little expense to the nation. In choosing the 
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chief and other national officers the white man’s manner of electing 
was used.® 


One of the most useful and worthy citizens of the Creek Nation 
the Reverend Samuel J. Haynes who died at his home at Newtown 
northwest of Okmulgee on April 4, 1948. He was born on January 8, 
1857, at what was known as Longtown, about two miles southwest 
of the Creek capital. His parents were John and Lucy Thompson 
Haynes. Young Haynes was educated at Asbury Manual Labor 
School near Eufaula, and at Southwestern Baptist University, Jack- 
son, Tennessee. His first work was in 1881 as clerk and interpreter 
in the store of Captain F. B. Severs in Okmulgee. A short time later 
“‘he became a special deputy in the Lighthorse Cavalry, and that 
Fall was elected to membership in the troop..... Successively, Mr. 
Haynes served as Lighthorse private, as captain of the troop, as in- 
terpreter for the House of Warriors . . . as district judge; as member 
of the House of Kings; as U. S. deputy marshal; and as a delegate 
representing the Creek nation’’ in which capacity he made sixteen 
trips to Washington on missions for his people. 


In 1935, Mr. Haynes participated in the capture of the Buck 
gang, ‘‘one of the cruelest and most ruthless bands of outlaws that 
ever preyed on the residents of the Creek nation.’’ Mr. Haynes was 
a retired Indian mission minister, and he was one of only two re- 
maining former members of the Creek light-horse at the time of his 
death. The other was Samuel Checote, a son of a former chief.*! 


An old biographical sketch gives the birth of Samuel Jonathan 
Haynes as 1861. He was elected an officer of Captain Freeman’s 
Light-Horse in 1882, and served for two years. During that period 
“‘he took part in two skirmishes in the Esparhecher war, viz: at Pecan 
and Pole Cat creeks. During part of 1883 and 1884 he was captain of 
the Light Horse... . ’’® 


The decisions made by the chiefs in council were carried into 
effect implicitly. In cases of capital punishment, the executioner was 
chosen from the light-horsemen. That officer used ‘‘neither tomahawk, 
elub, nor arrow. The gun was generally selected as the instrument of 
execution.’’ In case the victim had no choice of a place for his killing, 
the executioner could appoint a spot, which was usually one near the 
place for burial of the prisoner.® 


60 The Weekly Elevator (Fort Smith), September 27, 1895. 

61 The Tulsa Tribune, April 10, 1948, copied from the Okmulgee Times. 

62H. F. and E. S. O’Bierne, The Indian Territory (Saint Louis, 1892), pp. 
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WITH THOBURN AT HONEY CREEK 
By Elmer L. Fraker 


“Joseph B. Thoburn lies in an unmarked grave in an Oklahoma 
City cemetery.’’ This was the startling statement that was made 
at a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. The mere mention of Thoburn’s name sent 
my memory racing back over the years to the time when he led a 
group of five young University of Oklahoma students on an an- 
thropological expedition to Honey Creek, in Delaware County. 


It might be that a short-memoried public had forgotten this 
good man, who had worked so hard and sacrificed so much to 
the end that an accurate history of early Oklahoma might be 
written,—but never would the five who accompanied him to 
Honey Creek forget. And thereby comes this story. 


As to how the expedition ever became possible has never been 
clearly ascertained. Some way or another, Thoburn discovered 
that the state Geological Survey was in possession of certain 


surplus funds. How he secured these extra dollars for the trip to ~ 


Honey Creek remains a mystery. That he did that very thing 
proved his persuasive powers. 


The five of us who made up his party were rather nondescript, 
insofar as qualifications in the field of anthropology were con- 
cerned. Joseph Mathews was a part-Osage who was later to 
distinguish himself as a student at Oxford and as the author 
of a number of books of high literary caliber. James Brill was 
to carve a niche for himself as an illustrator and writer with 
scientific publications. In Waurika, resides Andy Anderson who 
has become one of the leading attorneys of that section. Whatever 
became of Tate Tatum, no one seems to know. 


Our point of departure was Oklahoma City, and the time of 
our leaving was in early June of 1916. The Professor, as we called 
Thoburn, preceded the rest of the party by three or four days. 
Our destination was the town of Grove, located only a few miles 
from Honey Creek. In following the trail of the Professor, the 
five of us went by train to Afton. At this place, we transferred 


our luggage to a wagon and were transported overland to Grove 
behind a span of bays. 


Upon our arrival in Grove, we were met by the Professor, 
was walking with a pronounced limp. When we queried him 
as to the cause of his halting walk, we were informed that while 
he was out making a survey of the best place for us to pitch our 
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camp, he had used a team and buggy. For some reason the team 


had run away and he had been unceremoniously tossed into the 
rocks and underbrush when the buggy overturned. 


We were forced to remain in town for several days while 
awaiting the arrival of our heavy luggage, including picks, 


shovels, sieves, and tent. The reason for the delay in the arrival 


of our equipment came from the fact that the freight car carrying 
it had to be moved from Oklahoma City, up into Missouri, down 
into Arkansas, and back into Oklahoma at Grove. 


At last our equipment arrived, and we made preparations to 
quit town and journey to Big Mouth Cavern on Honey Creek. 
To get to Big Mouth Cavern it was necessary to traverse about 
four miles of eastern Oklahoma hills. One of the local citizens, 
with a team and wagon, was hired to transport our baggage to 
the big cave. 


It was a beautiful morning when we set out for Honey Creek, 
and our spirits were high. But these spirits were dampened ere 
we had traveled far. While struggling up the side of a hill, that 
would pass for a mountain in many regions, a deluge of rain 


| swept down upon us. And there, in the midst of our discomfort, 


the lead mare, remembering that her beloved offspring had been 
left at home, became possessed with an overwhelming desire to 
be in the presence of her foal, and evidenced this desire by refus- 
ing to proceed further. In this situation we completely lost all 
respect for the maternal instinct, that is, in a horse. After all 


- entreaties and persuasion had failed to budge the balky mare, we 


_unhitehed the team from the wagon and fled for shelter. 


Strange to say, the nearest available shelter proved to be a 


small natural cave. No sooner had we gotten in out of the storm 
than Thoburn observed that there was no need of wasting time, 


a 


merely because some difficulties had been encountered. He soon 


had us digging vigorously for evidences of the character of our 
‘shelter’s first inhabitants. Within an hour we had unearthed 


several bits of pottery and a few arrow-heads. 


The rain did not last long, and we again hitched the team to 
the wagon, endeavoring to entice the old nag to tighten her 
traces. Our persuasive efforts were in vain and it looked as 
though we would be indefinitely stranded on the side of a muddy 
hill. Our dilemma was short-lived, for a fellow traveler came 
along with a span of mules and kindly consented to pull our load 
to the top of the hill. From there the road was fairly good and at 
about two o’clock in the afternoon we arrived at Big Mouth 
Cavern. 


We were a miserable lot, soaked to the skin by rain and worn 
to a frazzle from helping push the wagon along the muddy trail. 
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Within a short time, however, Jim and the Professor prepared 
a warm meal on a hastily improvised stove, made of two rocks 
that had been picked up nearby. Thus revived, we unloaded the 
wagon, pitched our tent, and began organizing our crew for the 
work that lay ahead. 


Big Mouth Cavern was a natural cave opening out of the 
side of an almost perpendicular limestone cliff. Some seventy 
feet below the top of the cliff churned the clear water of Honey 
Creek. It is not strange that the primeval men of this region 
selected the big cave for a dwelling place. A few armed men 
could hold off a large army as long as their food supply held out. 
A siege would be necessary to accomplish its fall. A magnificent 
forest stretched from the foot of the cliff, across a wide valley, 
over rolling hills, and extended further on to the more easterly 
Ozarks. 


Our tent had been pitched on what might be termed the roof 
of the cavern. The mouth of the cave opened near the top of 
the cliff and looked out towards the east. The opening of the 
cavern was more than twenty feet wide, but soon narrowed to 
a throat scarcely large enough for a man to crawl through. This 
narrow throat extended some fifteen or twenty feet, and then 
widened into a rather large chamber. In this remote chamber 
was to be found a type of clay which the early inhabitants used 
in making their best pipes and pottery. 


Before we set to work, Thoburn explained to us that the 
earliest dwellers in Big Mouth Cavern had departed this life a 
few thousand years previously. He went into detail giving in- 
structions as to how we were to identify objects of archaeological 
value when we found them. He pointed out that our first big job 
would be to remove many tons of rock that had fallen from the 
ceiling of the cavern which, along with a wet weather spring’s 


addition of soil deposits, had completely covered the evidences of 
the life of the early cave men. 


Within a short time we were busily engaged in the task that 
lay before us. Large sifters were set up into which we shoveled 
the loose dirt of the cavern floor. The dirt would go through the 
sifter, but anything of size was retained. For several days we 
were kept busy shoveling the soil into the sifters. The first foot 
of earth was rich in the yield of Indian relics, including stone 
hatchets and coarse pottery. The next eighteen inches of dirt 
held numerous articles of the mound-builders’ day, such ‘as 
grinders, arrows, and other stone implements. Below this came 
the interesting remains of the earth-house people’s tenure, con- 
taining highly decorated pottery, beautiful arrow-heads, bone 
calendars, needles of bone, skin scrapers, stone awls, and peculiar 
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double grinders. Thoburn had already established himself as 
a recognized authority on the Earth-house People. 


At the very bottom, in a thin strata of clay, lay the archaeolog- 
ical evidences of Oklahoma’s earliest inhabitants. Delicately made 
pyottery composed of clay and ground clam shell was to be seen 
everywhere. Small deposits of charcoal and beds of ashes were 
numerous, and in their midst clam shells were always found. 
The most interesting implements of all were the cave man’s 
small arrow-heads, scarcely larger than a bean and perfectly 
made. The Professor explained that these arrows were used by 
poisoning the tips and shooting them from blow-pipes. 


On an expedition such as this, some nonsense naturally creeps 
into the picture as a means of breaking the monotony of hard 
labor and serious study. Our expedition was no exception, and 
proof of this was the manner in which we double-crossed Jim, 
who represented one of the large daily papers in Oklahoma, and 
was continuously supplying that periodical with news of the 
progress of our undertaking. 


While the rest of us were delving in the dirt and clay, and 
consequently into the early history of cavedom, Jim could be 
seen perched serenely on a nearby boulder, typewriter before 
him, jabbing away at the keys, writing of our discoveries. Jim’s 
imagination occasionally got the better of him and led to news- 
paper accounts of our activities being considerably glamorized. 


In one of Jim’s descriptions, he pictured that we were living 
in great luxury. He did this by stating that Honey Creek was 
full of fish, which was true; that the forest was full of rabbit, 
squirrel, and quail, which was a fact; that our camp was sur- 
rounded by a thicket of blackberry bushes bending low with 
ripe fruit, a correct statement; that we had blackberries for 
dessert every day, an errorless observation; that the cream used 
over our berries was obtained from a goat we had rented from a 
farmer who lived up the creek,—a mere figment of Jim’s imagina- 
tion. After reading this utopian description of our living con- 
ditions, Thoburn winked slyly at the rest of us. This meant he 
had an idea of doing something that would bring joy to our 
hearts. 


When Jim went to the spring to get a bucket of water, 
Thoburn wrapped up a can of our condensed milk and attached 
the following note: ‘‘This is Jim’s goat.’’ Then he addressed 
the package to the editor of the great daily and dropped it into 


the mail bag. It was reported that after receiving this bit of 


eounter-evidence, the editor changed his mind as to the advisability 
of buying a dairy farm in the Honey Creek Valley. 
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While we worked and delved, our fame spread far and wide 
_-as far as the Grand River on the west and the Arkansas line 
on the east. This fame, however, was not due to our reputation 
as anthropologists, but rather was based on the belief that we 
were gold diggers. An old Ozark legend had it that the Spanish 
buried gold in this locality during the exploration period. Is 
there any locality in Western America that doesn’t have such 
a tradition? Most of the natives of the Honey Creek region be- 
lieved we were faking about being interested in the early inhab- 
itants of the cave. To them we were just another group hunting 
for buried treasure. 


One day, while we were busily engaged in excavating the 
cavern floor, three men appeared at the cave’s mouth. After 
watching us work for some time, one man shifted his rifle from 
the hollow of one arm to the hollow of the other and said, ‘‘ Well, 
I don’t know whether to let you fellers dig in there or not. You 
see, I’ve got this land leased and can keep you from digging if I 


want to.’’ H 


‘‘But we have permission to work here from the man who owns 
the land,’’ protested the Professor. 


“That don’t make no difference. When a man leases land, 
he is the boss of it as long as the lease,’’ replied the lanky native. 


‘‘T don’t see what harm we are doing anyway,’’ argued the 
Professor. 


The farmer scratched his head, meditated a while, and then 
drawled, “Well, if you fellers’ll give me half of the gold you 
dig up, I’ll let you keep on.’’ 


At first the members of our crew were seared of the man 
with the gun, but when he agreed to let us continue digging if 
we would give him half of the gold we dug up, spasms of mirth 
seized us and we sought refuge behind large boulders in the 
cavern, so that our mirth could not be witnessed by the serious 
men standing on the parapet. It was a diplomatic victory for 
Thoburn, for the native, after shaking his head a few times and 


eee to his companions, led his party of protest down the 
creek. 


The tulip craze in Holland seemed to have been no more intense 
than the gold craze in Honey Creek. One Sunday, while all of our 
party except one, who had remained at camp as guard, were at 
church, twenty-three visitors found their way to our diggings. 
Instead of the visitors asking questions concerning the scientific 
side of our work, they wanted to see the Indian teeth we had dug 
up. The report had been circulated that we were uncovering 
many Indian skulls loaded down with gold-filled teeth, They 
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were informed that no such teeth existed, but it was plain to be 
seen they thought they were being deceived. To these people, we 
were gold hunters, and nothing could make them believe otherwise. 


This skepticism concerning our work and the inquisitiveness 
of constant visitors to our camp began to get on our nerves. It 
/ was for this reason we invented the ‘‘Hecome-hicome’’ story. 
. Andy, whose duty was to go to town after the mail each day, 
| was the first to plant the seeds of our deception. He made it a 
| point to tell those loitering near the post office and in the vicinity 
_ of the hotel that he was getting jumpy over things that were hap- 
| pening out at our camp. Those within hearing distance of him 
| quite naturally pricked up their ears to learn what it was all 
_ about. In answer to their questions, Andy initiated our subtle 
_ “hands off’’ policy. He confided to his listeners that for some 
. time past we had been unable to sleep, owing to the hair-raising, 
_ blood-eurdling, ear-piercing screams and wails that had been 
issuing from the cave during what would otherwise be called the 
still of the night. According to Andy, this man, ghost, beast, 
devil, or whatever it might be, was growing more restless, and that 
even in the late afternoons its muffled screams could be heard 
far back in the cavern. 


While Andy was elaborating on the hair-raising awfulness of 
existence in the vicinity of Big Mouth Cavern, Joe, who has wont 
to roam the hills and valleys of the Honey Creek region hunting 
and fishing while the rest of us delved, was telling the same 
story to the hunters and fishermen he chanced to meet. There 
was another group of men in the vicinity who worked as long 
hours and as hard as did our crew, and those were the men at the 
lime kiln about a mile up the creek from our camp. Jim made it 
a point to go over to the kiln for the purpose of getting the loan 
of a wheel-barrow. He took this opportunity of dropping our 
little yarn into the receptive ears of the kiln employees. 


Results were not long delayed. The story spread from hill to 
hill and from valley to valley. By nightfall it was the topic of 
discussion at every Honey Creek valley farmer’s supper table, at 
every hunter’s campfire, and in the hotel lobby at Grove. 


When Sunday afternoon arrived, there also arrived at our 
-eavern home, just as we expected, a large group of town and 
country people. The human trait of curiosity had gotten the better 
of them and they were out to see if they could catch a glimpse, 
or hear a sound, of the Hecome-hicome. 


Thoburn was exceedingly friendly to everyone and ere long 
had them gathered at the cavern mouth, some seated on boulders, 
others on the cave floor, while the more timid stood awkwardly 
forming an outer fringe. As was so characteristic of this kindly 

t he endeavored to explain the objects that we had dug up, 


| 
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but few paid attention to his remarks. Instead, they whispered 
among themselves, wondering when they might see or hear some 
evidence of the cavern terror. 


Arising to the situation that had been so carefully planned, 
Thoburn switched his lecturing from archaeological objects to a 
recounting of our experiences with the cavern’s mysterious in- 
habitant. In order to secure the right dramatic effect, he lowered 
his voice to almost a stage whisper while discussing this fearsome 
subject. 


Just as Thoburn reached the most terrifying part of his 
narrative, one of the young conspirators leaned forward, motioned 
to the Professor, and gave a hissing ‘‘Sh!’’ It may sound trite 
to say that a pin could have been heard to drop, but it was never- 
theless true. 


Then from far back in the cavern came a barely audible sound, 
if sound it might be called. The far away sounds, groans, wails, 
and cries of all the lost souls in Purgatory could never have made 
a more fear-inspiring discord. With a wild yell, all of us con- 
spirators dashed out of the cavern mouth, screaming at the top 
of our lungs. ‘‘It’s the Hecome-hicome! He’s coming out!’’ 


Some of us had long considered ourselves sprinters and long- 
distance runners, but all such illusions were immediately re- 
moved, for as we dashed through the sapplings and around the 
boulders, we were passed by no less than twenty people. First 
came the young men, flitting by like flying Mercurys, followed 
in order by old men, girls, small children, and lastly, the older 
women, who were somewhat handicapped by long skirts. The 
deed was done. The objective was reached. We subsurface 
dwellers circled back to the cave and arrived in time to shake 
hands in congratulations to Joe as he came crawling out of the 
interior of the cave, covered with clay, but clasping his Osage 
flute—the great Hecome-hicome. . 


Our hoax, however, came near resulting in tragedy. <A local 
farmer, who had been among our guests, did not run when the 
others stampeded, but grabbed one of our loaded rifles that had 
been carelessly left lying on top of one of the large boulders 
in the outer chamber of the cavern. Instead of running in panic, 
this man grabbed the rifle and started crawling back into the 
narrow passage towards the inner chambers. Fortunately, Jim 
observed the courageous farmer and hastened to join him in the 
dark passage. It was here that Jim grabbed the gun from the 
man’s hands and explained to him the whole situation. The quick 
action of Jim probably saved the life of Joe, who in the darkness 


would doubtless have been mistaken for the wil 
widely advertised, or the wild beast we had so 
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Several weeks of unmolested work followed our bogus beast 
eapade. Only the most bold ever again visited us. These were 
ks in which the Professor theorized; Tate, Andy, and I bur- 
wed into the limestone; Jim pounded the typewriter: and Joe 
udied the habits of birds in the trees and fishes in the creek. 
- But elements that were to enter into our lives were soon to 
raw our expedition to a close. Trouble was brewing from a Mexi- 
an revolution, and American troups were being rushed to the 
rder. Jim was receiving telegram after telegram from his news- 
per, entreating him to accompany the Oklahoma National Guard 
» the Rio Grande. Besides being our official correspondent, Jim 
ad also served as cook. We couldn’t imagine carrying on our 
(ork without him handling the culinary detail. Tate was receiv- 
ig messages from oil companies saying they could use his knowl- 
ge of geology, and were willing to pay for it. One morning, 
er receiving a letter, Tate came to us, extended his big right 
mand to each, and told us goodbye. He was headed for the land 
F anticlines and synclines. 


With Tate gone it seemed as though our happy family circle 

ad been broken. The event that destroyed our morale, however, 
orcing us to break camp and seek civilization, was the vandalizing 
f our kitchen by dogs, who, unlike their masters, held no fear of 
ne Hecome-hicome. 
- Without food we were helpless. There was nothing to do but 
ack our archaeological discoveries for shipment, take a farewell 
lunge in the creek, carefully remove a month’s beard from our 
aces, change clothes, load the wagon that came for our equipment, 
ay a last goodbye to Big Mouth Cavern, and swing up the Honey 
reek road towards Grove. 


After a seven-mile cross-country wagon ride from Grove, we 
ame to the little railroad station of Bernice. Here we clasped 
ands and said goodbye, for some were taking a train south, while 
thers of us were heading west. 


It was four years later when I sauntered into a barber shop 
yeated across the street from the campus of the University of 
klahoma, and leisurely climbed into a chair. In another chair 
at Joe, getting his hair cut. No sooner had I seated myself in 
1e chair than in walked Jim. As usual, we started a three- 
yrnered reminiscence, based on our Honey Creek experiences. 
efore the barbers had finished with us we had formulated plans 
yr a reunion of cave men. 


The following afternoon the three of us met on the campus 
yrner, clambered into Joe’s car, and sped to Oklahoma City. 
bout five o’clock we arrived at the State Capitol and proceeded 
y the Oklahoma Historical Society. There we found our old friend 
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and mentor, Joseph B. Thoburn. Tears of joy filled his eyes when 
he beheld us. The four of us took dinner together that evening. 
The conversation was just like old times, but the surroundings 
were greatly different. The World War had swept Jim, Joe, and 
me into its great vortex, but had not washed away our recollec- 
tions of Honey Creek days. 


While we talked, Jim drew sketches on the back of an 
envelope, Joe expressed clever ideas as of yore, and the Professor 
told stories of early Oklahoma with the same gripping interest 
as in the days when we gathered around the campfire at Big 
Mouth Cavern. 


The only sadness of an otherwise perfect dinner was the 
absence of Tate and Andy. Tate was reported by the Professor 
to be in the interior of peaceful Mexico working as a geologist 
for a large oil company, while Andy was safely launched on a 
eareer of law practice in Waurika. 


Yes, it was startling to learn that years ago Joseph B. Tho- 
burn had been laid to rest without even a small marker having 
been placed at his grave. On the other hand, it is heart-warming 
to know that he was only forgotten for a while. Under the 
sponsorship of the Oklahoma Historical Society, sufficient money 
has been raised in 1956, by generous Oklahomans, to erect an 
appropriate monument to his memory. 
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A HISTORY OF FORT COBB 
By Muriel H. Wright 


Fort Cobb established in western Indian Territory in 1859 was 
_ the forerunner of the largest school of artillery fire in the world 
_ today—Fort Sill! Both military posts were located in the vicinity 
of the Wichita Mountains, an old landmark on the southwestern 
prairies, from which the Comanches together with their allies the 
Kiowa beginning about 1790 often rode forth to harass the Spanish 
and the later Texas settlements beyond Red River. The Wichitas 
who were the friendly allies of the Comanches and the Kiowas until 
1858 were the oldest residents of this mountain region that bears 
their name, and the exact site of an old Wichita village was that se- 
lected for Fort Sill in 1869. This is on Cache Creek and near the 
| mouth of Medicine Bluff which takes its name from the high bluff 
on its south bank a few miles west. Fort Cobb was located about 
thirty miles north near the Washita River and north of the Wichita 
| Mountains. 


THe ESTABLISHMENT OF THE WICHITA AGENCY 


While the Northern Comanches, as the warlike bands of the 
tribe on the Plains from Red River north were known, were the 
_ dreaded foes of the southwestern settlements, the Penateka Comanche 
band joined the Caddo, Anadarko, Tonkawa and other small tribes 
that made peace with the Texans, and were assigned two reservations 
on the Brazos River by the Texas Legislature in 1854. The Northern 
Comanches now looked upon these Reserve Indians as enemies be- 
cause of this favor on the part of the Texans. Continued raids by 
the Northern Comanches south of Red River incurred the wrath of 
the Texans against all Indians including the peaceable tribes on the 
Brazos. They were threatened if they did not leave this country, 
' and some of them were attacked and killed by scouting parties of 
Texans near the reservation. To avert possible war in the region, 
the United States Indian agents hurriedly moved their charges from 
the Brazos to the Washita River in the Indian Territory. 


| 

| 

) 1Some notes on the military post of Fort Cobb are in the manuscript by Vera 
. Z. Holding, introductory to her fine contribution, “Fort Cobb... . Prairie Town, 
| which appears elsewhere in this spring (1956) number of The Chronicles. General 
"interest in the history of old Fort Cobb at this time and the needs of The Chronicles, 
| in which the history of this early military post in the Indian Territory has not 
hitherto been published as a separate article, required a more extended treatment 
| of the subject, giving data from sources in the Historical Society’s collections not 
readily available elsewhere. A review of much of this data and the citation of 
sources and other notes have resulted in the compilation of “A History of Fort 
Cobb” by the Editor as it appears here. 

t 
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The removal of the Indians from Texas began on August 1] 
1859, under the direction of the agents and their employees with 3 
United States military escort of one company of infantry and tw 
companies of the Second Cavalry commanded by Major George 
Thomas, noted later in the War between the States as the ‘‘E 2 
of Chickamauga.’’ The Indians did not have time to round up thei 
cattle and gather their possessions to take with them when Texa 
State troops took a threatening stand near the borders of the reser 
vations. In view of possible trouble, most of the more than 1,40 
Indians, men, women and children, walked north empty handed and 
after foreed marches through the terrific heat of summer, reachet 
the Washita the middle of August in a nearly starved condition. 
By chance, some of the chiefs and leaders in looking over the country 
from the bluffs near the river, west of present Anadarko, saw a her 
of buffaloes feeding in the bottom lands. Immediately the wor 
spread, and there was great excitement among the Indians. Pe 
mission was given them by the agents, and they engaged in a bi 
hunt, while the soldiers of the military escort looked on with kee 
interest from where they were seated around the rim of the valley 
The Indian hunters soon brought in a plentiful supply of buffal 
meat to the camps.* | 


Karly in the summer of 1859 before the Indian removal fro 
Texas, chiefs of nine different tribes including those of the Braze 
as Well as the Wichitas in the Indian Territory, met Army officer 
and government agents at Fort Arbuckle in a council, during whie¢ 
ihe Indians were promised protection of the United States if the 
settled in the vicinity of the old village sites near the Wichita Mour 
tains. There was plenty of spring water and good land in th 
region near the Medicine Bluff. This location had been recommendeé 
for a military post as early as 1855 and again in 1858 by Agen 
Douglas H. Cooper. Major William H. Emory, Commander at Fot 
Arbuckle, had also ridden over to the Wichita Mountains recent]; 
and nad recommended the site for a post. However, the final seles 
tion of a site for an Indian agency in this region was left to Blis 
Rector, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, whose office was at Foi 
Smith.” The site of the agency would determine the site of a mil 
tary post. 


Rector made an expedition west in company with some of tl 
Indian agents and the Caddo and Wichita chiefs, provided with su] 


2 Muriel H. Wright, brief histories of the Anadarko, Caddo, Comanche, Hain 
(lonie), Kichai (Keechi), Tawkoni, Tonkawa, Waco and Wichita tribes in A Gui 


to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma (Norman, 1951). 

3 Captain W. S. Nye, Carbine and Lance (Norman, 1937), p. 35. 

* Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Report for 1859, pp. 303-04. 

> William Brown Morrison, Military Posts and Camps in Oklahoma (Oklahon 
City, 1936), p. 109; Grant Foreman, Eidtor, “A Journal Kept by Douglas H. Coope1 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 5, No. 4 (December, 1927), p. 386; Commission 
of Indian Affairs, Report for 1855, p. 153, and Report for 1859, p. 285. 
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plies and an escort of soldiers from Fort Arbuckle by order of Major | 
Emory. They reached the Medicine Bluff on June 22, 1859. Rector | 
voiced his disapproval of this location in no uncertain terms. He 
reported the situation presented ‘‘insuperable objections’’: Spring 
and summer rains overflowed the creeks, and after the waters re- 
ceded shallow ponds remained, from which later hot winds carried 
‘‘an abundant supply of miasma’’ and malaria that in times past 
had spread disease and ‘‘decimated the Wichitas.’’ The expedition 
marched north to the Washita River where Rector decided that a 
location near Pond Creek (now Cobb Creek) was better for the agency 
than any site near the Medicine Bluff.é 


Two months after Rector’s expedition, the Indian agents who 
had arrived with the Texas tribes established the new agency (Aug- 
ust 16, 1859) about four miles northeast of the present town of Fort 
Cobb, on the north side of the Washita near a small creek which was 
later called Leeper Creek. The new Indian office here near the 
Washita River was called the Wichita Agency, the tribes from the 
Texas Reserve being consolidated with the Wichita living in the re- 
gion, under the direction of Agent Samuel A. Blaine. A year later 
after Blaine’s death, Mathew Leeper, a southern man who had for- 
merly served as agent for the Penateka Comanche in Texas, was ap- 


‘pointed agent here. 


Discussions and arguments over the procedures among the sev- 
eral agents who were present on the ground when establishing the 
agency finally developed into a feud among them. This even created 
contentions among the Indian tribal groups, making their peaceful 
settlement in their new location difficult. Under orders of Major 
General David Twiggs at Fort Belknap, Texas, Major George H. 
Thomas set out for Texas. This move left the Indians around the 
Wichita Agency without the promised protection of Government 
troops and open to attack by the enemy Kiowas and Northern Co- 
manches.’ War parties of these hostiles had waylaid the Texas In- 
dians on the march north in several instances, during which some 
of the latter were wounded and their horses driven off or killed. 
The withdrawal of the troops from the Agency was followed by 
fights, in which several Indians were killed when their encampments 
were attacked by some of the Kiowas. The hostiles, particularly the 
Northern Comanches, hated the Tonkawas who had long served as 
scouts and had been friendly with the Texans on expeditions against 
the enemy tribes. On several of these occasions, the Comanches 
had lost many horses and therefore blamed it on the Tonkawas. The 
latter were among the most energetic of the Texas tribes in making 
their new settlement south of present Anadarko. They had long 
been formidable foes of the Apaches and Comanches in Texas, dur- 


6 Ibid., Report for 1859, pp. 305-08. ; ey 
7 Report of Robert S. Neighbors, Superintendent of Indian Affairs in Texas, 


ibid., pp. 328-30. 
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ing which they had won the reputation of being cannibals. Whether 
the report of cannibalism was true may be open to question but the 
Kiowas and Comanches really believed that if any of them were cap- 
tured by the Tonkawas, the unfortunate victims would be cooked 
and eaten in a feast. This background in the history of the found- 
ing of the Wichita Agency was important in the establishment and 
the fate of Fort Cobb. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ForT COBB 


When news of the fights with hostile Indians in the encamp- 
ments near the new Agency reached Fort Arbuckle, Major Emory 
set out west for the Washita River, and, in line with Rector’s idea, 
established a military post on October 1, 1859, with two companies 
of the First Cavalry (formerly the First Dragoons) and one com- 
pany of the First Infantry.2 He named the post Fort Cobb, un- 
doubtedly in honor of his friend, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Howell Cobb, a prominent Georgian who had been appointed to this 
cabinet position by President Buchanan in 1857.!° The new fort was 
on the west side of Cobb Creek, about three miles west of the Wich- 
ita Agency, and farthest west of any post in the Indian Territory. 


Fort Cobb was located on high ground about a mile east of the 
present town of Fort Cobb in Caddo County. Wooden pickets cut 


8 Nye, op. cit., pp. 36; Wright, op. cit., p. 249. 

9 Nye, op. clt., pp. 35-6; Morrison, op. cit., p. 110. 

10 Hon. Howell Cobb, born September 15, 1815, in Georgia, was the son of a 
wealthy planter, and related to leading southern families. He was admitted to the 
Bar in 1836. He served brilliantly in state offices and as a member of the U. S. 
Congress tor several terms, to which he was first elected in 1842. He upheld the 
constitutionality of the annexation of Texas, and urged that the slavery question be 
settled by the extension of the Missouri Compromise. It was undoubtedly in this 
period that he became well known and made friendly contacts in the Southwest 
_ that led later to the naming of Fort Cobb in his honor. He defended President 
Polk’s administration in the declaration of war with Mexico. He was opposed to 
a “States Rights” party, and made many public addresses in favor of the National 
Democrats, believing that such an alignment was a better guarantee for justice to 
the South than any sectional party could be. His stand for “Union and Compromise” 
won him many enemies yet as the candidate for the Union Party in 1851, he was 
elected Governor of Georgia by the largest majority that had ever been given a 
candidate for this office. In 1855, he returned to Congress, and in 1857 was ap- 
pointed U. S. Secretary of War by President Buchanan. At the outbreak of the 
War between the States, he was one of the outstanding southern leaders, serving 
as chairman of the convention at Montgomery, Alabama, in organizing the Con- 
federate States government in 1861. Without military training, he organized the 
16th Georgia Regiment, C.S.A.; he was soon promoted to Brigadier General, and 
in 1863, to Major General in command of the District of Georgia, C.S.A. At the 
close of the War, he surrendered at Macon, Georgia, to Senator Wilson. He formed 
a law partnership, at which time he abandoned politics though he remained un- 
compromising in his opposition to Congressional reconstruction in the South. He 
died in 1868 while on a visit to New York City. (For a biography of Howell Cobb, 
see Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone, editors, Dictionary of American Bibliography 
[New York, 1930], Vol. IV.) 
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in the timber close by and adobe clay found in the vicinity were 
used in constructing a fort in the pattern of those found on the 
prairie frontier. The barracks and quarters were crude yet neatly 
built and comfortable, the walls formed by cottonwood poles placed 
upright in trenches and topped by rider poles, with cracks chinked 
with adobe clay and grass. The roofs were formed by poles laid close 
together covered with sod and weighted down by other poles laid 
on top. These shelters as well as some of adobe brick and one sand- 
stone building used as a commissary were located near the mouth 
of Pond Creek on high ground that backed up against a low sandy 
hill covered with caprock.!! 


Major Emory reported to the War Department a few days after 
selecting the site that Fort Cobb was accessible to Fort Belknap and 
Camp Cooper, Texas, over a good road made by the Indians when 
they had come north from the Brazos in the summer. There was also 
a good dry-weather road from Fort Arbuckle, made by some of his 
troops. Yet it was not long before it was evident that Fort Cobb 
was too far distant from its base for co-operation in time of trouble. 
While it was designed for the double purpose of protecting the 
Texans as well as the friendly Indians of the vicinity against enemy 
tribes, the people of North Texas still suffered from raids of hostile 
Kiowas and Comanches, and again soon sought vengeance against 
the Indians of the Wichita Agency. Superintendent Rector report- 
ing from the Indian Office at Fort Smith, in 1860, pointed out that 
the tribes of the new agency on the Washita were kept in a state of 
constant alarm ‘‘by threats and excitement of the people of the 
Texas border.’’ These actions changed the status of Fort Cobb left 
unsupported as it was, far north of Red River with its few troops 
liable to be cut off in time of trouble. A strong garrison would be 
necessary to make the new post effective in keeping peace on such a 
wide frontier.” 


Fort Coss During THE War BETWEEN THE STATES 


The garrison at Fort Cobb in the spring of 1861, at the begin- 
ning of the War between the States, consisted of four companies of 
Federal troops.!2 Under authorization from U. 8. Army headquar- 
ters at Washington, Colonel Emory ordered two companies east to 
Fort Washita where all Federal armed forces were to be concen- 
trated. At the earnest appeal of the Indian agent at the Wichita 
“Agency, two companies remained at Fort Cobb where there was a 
large store of corn. Confederate troops from Texas were already 
on the way north, and were threatening the military posts in southern 
Indian Territory before Colonel Emory could reach Fort Washita 


11 Nye, op. cit., p. 36; Vera Z. Holding, introductory notes in manuscript on 
“Fort Cobb . .. . Prairie Town.” 

12 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Series 1, Vol. I, p. 660. 

13 [bid., p. 662. 
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a 
with his command. In view of a superior number of enemy troops 
when he was encamped en route near his post, Colonel Emory set 
out with his forces to the aid of forts Arbuckle and Cobb. The next 
day (April 17), Fort Washita was occupied by Texas troops. Or 
the same day, new orders from the General-in-Chief of the Army 
at Washington directed that ‘‘all troops in the Indian country wes' 
of Arkansas, march to Fort Leavenworth, Kans., taking such usefu 
public property’’ as transportation would permit. This communi 
cation was received by Colonel Emory en route to Fort Arbuckle 
and on May 3, 1861, the troops from that post and the two com 
panies from Fort Cobb joined him on the east bank of the Washite 
River, five miles from Fort Arbuckle. This post was occupied by 
Texans on May 5.14 


The next day, Colonel Emory marching with his whole com 
mand to the relief of Fort Cobb sent word ahead to the two com 
panies of the First Infantry that had remained there to meet hin 
en route to Kansas. These last troops evacuated Fort Cobb, am 
met Colonel Emory’s command on May 9, about thirty-five mile 
northeast near the present town of Minco. Immediately the whol 
command (‘‘eleven companies, 759 fighting men, 150 women, chil 
dren, teamsters, and other non-combatants’’) set out north throug 


14 [bid., pp. 648-9. 

15 Jbid., p. 649. William Helmsly Emory was a native of Maryland, born Sej 
tember 7, 1811, of a prominent family of colonial descent. He graduated from th 
Military Academy at West Point in 1831, and served as a lieutenant in the Fourt 
Artillery until 1836 when he resigned from the service. In the reorganization « 
the Army in 1838, he was commissioned First Lieutenant of the Topographic: 
Engineers. He served as principal assistant in the Northeastern Boundary Surve 
between the United States and Canada, 1844-46. At the outbreak of the Mexica 
War, he was assigned as Chief Engineer in the Army of the West, and subsequent 
was commissioned Lieut. Colonel of Volunteers in Mexico. He won two brevets fi 
gallant and meritorious service in the battles of San Pasqual, San Gabriel, ar 
Plains of Mesa. After the Mexican War, he served as Chief Astronomer for ru 
ning the boundary between California and Mexico (1848-53). In 1851, he wi 
promoted to the rank of Captain, and on reorganization of the Army in 1855, pr 
moted to Major of the Second Cavalry, a new regiment. During his service in 1 
Topograpical Engineers, he was active and conspicuous in making surveys and 
compiling and reducing to form, maps of the country west of the Mississippi Rive 
At the outbreak of the War between the States, he was commissioned Lieut. Colon 
of the Third Cavalry. He was commissioned Brigadier General of Volunteers 
1862, and served with distinction as Brigade, Division and Corps commander. 1} 
won four brevets and was twice thanked for his brilliant operations in the Virgin 
campaigns, and was commissioned Major General of Volunteers in 1865. After 
was honorably mustered out of volunteer service in 1866, he served as Brevet Maj 
General of the 6th Infantry, U.S.A. After his special service as Kiowa and ( 
manche Agent, he was successively commander of District of Washington, Distr 
of Republican (1869-71), Department of Gulf (1871-75), retiring in 1876 afi 
forty-five years of service. He had married Matilda Wilkens Bache, a granddaugh' 
of Benjamin Franklin, in 1838. He has been described as a talented soldier, cal 
dignified, courageous, firm; though stern in appearance, he was warm hearted, sy 
pathetic and generous. He died on December 31, 1887—Heitman, op. cit., a 
Dictionary of American Biography. 
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the wilderness guided by Black Beaver, the noted Delaware scout 

and guide, arriving at Fort Leavenworth in Kansas on May 31, 1861. 

The traces left by the troops along this path charted by Black Beaver 

became a part of the famous Chisholm Trail after the War when 

38 Brest herds of Texas cattle were driven north to the markets in 
ansas. 


Fort Cobb was immediately occupied by a small force of Con- 
federates under the command of William C. Young, ‘‘Texas State 
Regimental Colonel,’’ in May, 1861, and Agent Mathew Leeper re- 
mained in charge of the Wichita Agency under the employ of the 
Indian Department of the Confederate States. A report was abroad 
in Texas that Colonel Young had made a treaty of peace with the 
Reserve Indians around Fort Cobb, ‘‘on the condition that the Con- 
federacy issue them supplies and protect them as had been done by 
the United States government.!7 However, there were no officially 
recognized alliances between the Reserve Indians and the Confed- 
erate government until the arrival of Albert Pike, the Confederate 
Commissioner to treat with the Indians in the vicinity of Fort Cobb. 
Commissioner Pike drew up two treaties that were signed by the 
chiefs and leaders of eleven different tribes at the Wichita Agency 
on August 12, 1861, providing the protection and support of the 
Confederate States for these people.® It was easier for the Con- 
federates to make these promises than to fulfill them. 


About thirty men from among the tribes around Fort Cobb 
were enlisted in the Confederate Army and armed as a guard for the 
Wichita Agency but no regular Confederate troops were ordered to 
garrison Fort Cobb until May, 1862, when General Albert Pike re- 
ported a company of Texans stationed there. These collected and 
guarded supplies during the summer but abandoned the fort in 
August.!? 


The continued failure of the Confederates in keeping the treaty 
promises caused trouble among the Indians. Many of them, especially 
Buffalo Hump a leader of the Penateka Comanches, were unruly 
and insolent toward Agent Leeper who was cantankerous in dealing 
with the Indians and never well liked by them. His removal as agent 
was demanded. He left to take his family to Texas for safety, and 
most of the Wichita, if not all, besides many of the Caddo and bands 
of Delawares and other Indians left the Fort Cobb region for Kan- 
sas where they remained as refugees until after the end of the War 
in 1865. Some of them in a scouting party (Osages, Shawnees, Dela- 


16 Thoburn and Wright, Oklahoma: A History of the State and Its People (New 
York, 1929), Vol. I, pp. 310-11. 

17 Official Records, Series I, Vol. I, p. 653. 

18 For Pike’s treaties with the Wichita Agency tribes, see ibid., Series IV, Vol. I, 
pp. 542-54. 

19 Morrison, op. cit., p. 113. 
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wares, Cherokees, Seminoles) armed by the Union forces came to 
the Wichita Agency where Agent Leeper arrived from Texas on 
October 23, 1862. Late in the evening of the same day, the armed 
Indians from the North attacked the Agency, killed the white em- 
ployees, placed their bodies in the building and burned it to the 
- ground. Agent Leeper was at first reported killed but he escaped 
under cover of darkness, was furnished a horse by Toshewa, a friendly 
Penateka Comanche, and fled to Texas where he lived until his death 
many years later.?? 


The Tonkawas were the only tribe near Fort Cobb that had re- 
mained unanimously loyal to the Confederate States, remembering 
their old friendship with the Texans. During the excitement of 
the fight at the Wichita Agency, the report was circulated among 
the Indians that the Tonkawas had killed a Caddo boy and were 
about to begin their cannibalistic practices in a feast. An infuriated 
Indian mob of Caddoes and others joined by the armed bands of In- 
dians from the north hurriedly crossed the Washita River early the 
next morning (October 24) in search of the Tonkawas, who had heard 
of a possible attack and were already in flight toward Fort Arbuckle 
seeking protection. They were overtaken by their Indian enemies 
and, in the running fight that lasted nearly all day, Tonkawa men, 
women and children were slaughtered until nearly the whole tribe 
was exterminated. Only a few Tonkawas escaped to Fort Arbuckle, 
near which they stayed for a time, pitiful refugees from the war 
around Fort Cobb. No efforts were ever made to regarrison this 
western post with Confederate troops after this Tonkawa massacre 
in 1862.71 


Tur Kiowa-CoMANCHE AGENCY 


The end of the war found most of the Comanches and Kiowas 
encamped on the Washita River near old Fort Cobb which was 
reported their headquarters for their hunting and their war expedi- 
tions both north and south. They, like the Cheyenne and the Sioux 
tribes in the north, were in their most savage mood beginning their 
last stand for their old life as buffalo hunters on the Plains. Early 
in the spring of 1865, General G. M. Dodge at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, recommended that an expedition of three powerul columns 
of U.S. troops be sent down to Fort Cobb to punish the Indians for 
their attacks and their depredations on the emigrant trains and 
traders’ expeditions along the Santa Fe Trail.22 The year before 
this recommendation, Colonel Jesse Henry Leavenworth, who had 
recently resigned his command of the Federal forces on the Western 
Frontier, was appointed U.S. Indian agent for the Kiowas, Comanches 


20 Joseph B. Thoburn, A Standard History Oklah ic 

York, 1916), Vol. I, p. 302; Nye, be >. 39. i Gert Ae oe 
21 [bid., pp. 37-40; Official Records, Series I, Vol. XIII, pp. 919-21. 
22 Nye, op. cit., pp. 50-1. 
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7 
and Southern Cheyennes, having been recommended as one who 
knew better than anyone how to deal with these tribes, as well as 
for “‘his firmness, sagacity and devotion .... in favor of peace.’’23 


Some of the most dramatic scenes in the Indian and the military 
history of Oklahoma were enacted in the region around Fort Cobb 
during the next ten years, in which the Kiowas and Comanches gener- 
ally had the part of ‘‘wild Indian’’ warriors. The old post was 
garrisoned by United States troops only a part of this time. Yeti 
even when deserted by the military, it was an important location in 
the country assigned the Kiowas and Comanches in October, 1865.24 
The treaty signed by their chiefs at this time, in a meeting with 
Colonel Leavenworth, General Kit Carson and other Government 
commissioners near the Little Arkansas River, in Kansas, provided a 
great tract including Western Oklahoma south of the Cimarron as 
well as the Texas Panhandle which was assigned without the consent 
of the Texans.?° The old hatred of Indians still existing in Texas 
brought trouble again, the Comanches continuing their raids in 


' which women and children were taken captive. Colonel Leavenworth’s 


task as Kiowa-Comanche agent was a difficult one, in which he made 
a remarkable record in securing the release of many white captives 
without payment of ransom to the Indians.”6 


Two years after the Treaty of the Little Arkansas a new treaty 
signed in a great council with Government commissioners on Medicine 
Lodge Creek, Kansas, reduced the Kiowa-Comanche country to a 
reservation in Southwestern Oklahoma where the two tribes were 
to build homes and farm for a living. The name of Fort Cobb 
appears in Article 2 of this Medicine Lodge treaty describing the 
boundaries of this reservation: Its north boundary began where the 
98th Meridian crossed the Washita, continuing west up the river to 


23 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Col. Jesse Henry Leavenworth,” Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. XIII, No. 1 (March, 1935), pp. 12-29. 

24In his “Memoranda of a Trip Across the Plains in 1866,” including present 
Oklahoma, Thomas A. Muzzall, Hospital Steward Ist Class, Ist Missouri Cavalry, 
mentions old Fort Cobb. The “Memoranda” is in the form of a daily journal, under 
the heading, “The Command consisting of the 3nd U. S. Cavalry, commanded by 


Col. M. S. Howe, U. S. Army and the 57th U. S. Colored Infantry, commanded by 


Col. Paul Harwood, U.S.V., with a large train of waggons, all under the command 
of Col. M. S. Howe started from Fort Smith, Ark. enroute to Fort Union, N. M. 


on 8th of June, 1866.” The entry for “July 9” states: “Start 5 A.M. and march 


12 miles. We camp at Fort Cobb. The Fort is in ruins, was built of red sand 


stone and sun dried bricks, there are some good bridges crossing the stream on 


‘which the Fort stands. It was evacuated upon the outbreak of the War.” —Type- 


script from the original “Memoranda of a Trip Across the Plains in 1866” in the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, by Gene Marquette Minium, March 6, 1956, at Spring- 
field, Oregon, granddaughter of Thomas A. Muzzall, taken from his ninety year old 
diary. 
"os Charles Kappler, Indian Affairs, Treaties, (Washington, 1903), Vol. II, pp. 


-5. 
26 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, op. cit., p. 28. 
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a ‘‘point thirty miles, by river, west of Fort Cobb,”’ and thence on a 
straight line to the 100th Meridian.” All the land lying south of 
this line to Red River and its North Fork and west of the 98th 
Meridian in Oklahoma, was henceforth known as the Kiowa-Comanche 
Reservation until opened to white settlement in 1901. 


Colonel Leavenworth moved down to Fort Cobb from his agency 
headquarters at Fort Zarah, Kansas, early in 1868, and established 
the Kiowa-Comanche Agency in ‘‘Eureka Valley’’ in the vicinity of 
the old post near the Washita.28 Some months before this, in the 
fall of 1867, the Wichita Agent, Henry Shanklin, also had come to 
Fort Cobb from Kansas, and established the Wichita Agency in the 
same region, on a new site west of present Anadarko. Bands of 
refugee Wichita, Caddo and others of the former Reserve tribes 
began returning from Kansas, making their encampments near here 
south of the Washita. The Kiowas and Comanches were disgruntled 
seeing these settlements on their reservation lands. They grew 
threatening when Colonel Leavenworth could not give them food 
and supplies during a spell of cold weather in early March. Some of 
the young Comanche and Kiowa warriors attacked and stole food and 
horses from a band of Wichitas temporarily camped in Cottonwood 
Grove (present Verden) about fifteen miles east. Then they pro- 
eeeded with depredations over in the Chickasaw Nation. Colonel 
Leavenworth alarmed called for troops to be sent to Fort Cobb 
from Fort Arbuckle but later countermanded the order, thinking 
his Indian charges had quieted down. This countermand was right 
in line with the thinking of Army officers at Fort Arbuckle, itself 
a lonely outpost with a small foree of troops, the only fort garrisoned 
in Southern Indian Territory at the time. The peaceful lull was 
short. In May, a party of Kiowa and Comanche warriors again 
threatening war attacked the Wichita Agency and burned one of 
the large buildings to the ground. They insolently ordered the agent 
and his employees not to cut any more trees and build any more 
houses around here. Agent Shanklin hurriedly moved away to set 
up the Wichita Agency office at Cottonwood Grove temporarily. 
Colonel Leavenworth, also, left his agency encampment, seeing that 
he was helpless in the trouble without necessary support to maintain 
his office in the Indian Service.2® By June, 1868, three-fourths of 


27 Kappler, op. cit., p. 755. 

28 This was in the “Leased District” (or “Leased Land”) secured by the United 
States in 1855 in the Choctaw-Chickasaw Treaty of 1855. The Wichita Agency in 
1859 included the tribes from the Brazos Reserve in Texas and bands of Delawares, 
Shawnees, and the Kichai (or Keechi) tribe together with the Wichita. Col. Leaven- 
worth wrote to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Nathaniel J. Taylor, concerning a 
Kiewa raid in Texas, in a letter dated “Kiowa & Comanche In. Agency, Eureka 
Valley, L.L., 21st May, 1868.” (Carolyn Thomas Foreman, op. cit., p. 26.) 

; 29The Agent for the Wichitas and Affiliated Tribes, Henry Shanklin, wrote 
ina letter dated from “Wichita Agency, Indian Territory, October 1, 1868,” stating: 
.... the Indians attached to this agency have all been removed from their tem- 
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1e Kiowas and most of the Comanches separated from the war bands 
mong them left the reservation south of Fort Cobb, and went to 
‘ort Larned, Kansas, to prove their peaceful intentions. 


These Indians from the region of Fort Cobb were soon an em- 
arrassment to Major General Philip H. Sheridan who could not 
istinguish friendly from unfriendly Indians in his preparations 
t Fort Larned for a punitive expedition against the hostile tribes 
n the southern Plains. General Sheridan made an agreement and 
rrangements to furnish the Kiowas and Comanches with military 
ations at Fort Cobb if they would return to their reservation.®° 
‘revet Major General William B. Hazen, 6th Infantry, appointed 
) serve under assignment as a special United States Indian agent 
st out from Fort Larned with the two tribes—men, women and 
nildren—to accompany them to Fort Cobb where he was to make 
is headquarters.*! He received the following directive from Lieu- 
mant General William T. Sherman, Commanding Headquarters 
lilitary Division of the Missouri, dated at St. Louis on October 18, 
$68, and addressed to Fort Cobb, Indian Territory :°2 


ere 2 I want you to go to Fort Cobb and make provision for all the 
adians who come there to keep out of the war, and I prefer that no 
ar-like proceedings be made from that quarter. 


The object is for the War and Interior Departments to afford the 
eaceful Indians every possible protection, support and encouragement, 
hilst the troops proceed against all outside of the reservation, as hostile; 
nd it may be that General Sheridan will be forced to invade the reser- 
ation in pursuit of hostile Indians; if so, I will instruct him to do all 
e can to spare the well disposed; but their only safety now is in rendez- 
ousing at Fort Cobb. 


orary location on the Arkansas river to their old home on the Washita, in the vi- 
mity of old Fort Cobb. .... *» Agent Shanklin further stated that the former 
yent (Leavenworth, recently resigned) of the Kiowas and Comanches had located in 
ie immediate vicinity of the Wichita Agency tribes, “bringing into their midst be- 
veen 4,000 and 5,000 of the very worst plains Indians, some having never before seen 
n agency. Their conduct was insolent and humiliating to the last degree, helping 
iemselves to everything that pleased their fancy without paying the least attention 
) protests against it.” See Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Report of 1868, pp. 
37-8; also, Nye, op. cit., pp. 60-66. 

30 William B. Hazen, “Some Corrections of ‘Life on the Plains,” Chronicles of 
klahoma, Vol. Il, No. 4 (December, 1925), pp. 300-01. 
- 31 William Babcock Hazen, a native of Vermont, entered the Military Academy 
om Ohio, graduating in 1855. He served as brevet 2nd Lieutenant in the Fourth 
vfantry and transferred to the Eighth Infantry in which he was commissioned 
yptain in 1861. At the outbreak of the War in this year, he was commissioned 
olonel in the Forty-first Ohio Infantry. He was commissioned Brigadier General of 
olunteers in 1862, attaining the rank of Major General in 1864. Honorably mus- 
red out of the service in 1866, he became Colonel of the Thirty-eighth Infantry; 
ansferred to the Sixth Infantry in 1869; Brigadier General, Chief Signal Officer, 
380. He had been brevetted Ist Lieutenant for gallant conduct in two engage- 
ents with the Indians of Texas in 1859; and was cited for gallant and meritorious 
‘vice in battles in Tennessee and Georgia during the War between the States. 
‘e died January 16, 1887. —Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Diction- 
ry of the United States Army (Washington, 1903), Vol. I. 

32 Hazen, op. cit., p. 303. 
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Fort Copp REGARRISONED 


In the meantime, Captain Joseph B. Rife, Company EH of the 
6th Infantry, commanding, with Lieutenant Philip L. Lee in command 
of Troop M of the Tenth Cavalry, was ordered to occupy Fort Cobb. 
They found the walls of the one stone building which they covered 
with thatch and used for storage of commissary supplies. Some of 
the old adobe huts were repaired and covered with thatch. These 
with the erection of additional half-dugouts and log huts served as 
barracks for the men; the officers were housed in side-walled tents. 
General Hazen arrived on November 7. Upon his call for additional 
troops from Fort Arbuckle, Major Meredith Kidd arrived with his 
squadron of the 10th Cavalry. Suspicious moves on the part of 
hostile bands of Kiowas and Yamparika Comanches with the possi- 
bility of General Sheridan’s campaign reaching the reservation kept 
the post in a constant state of alarm. There were double guards on 
duty day and night. A stockade was erected on the sandy hill just 
east of the post, for the protection of the white people in the event 
of an attack; a corral surrounded by a trench was built for the 
horses.?? 


Some Cheyennes led by their Chief, Black Kettle, and a band of 
the Arapaho with their leader, Big Mouth, came in to Fort Cobb 
for a conference with Colonel Hazen on November 20, They reported 
that they were anxious for peace though some of their young men 
had been unruly the summer before and had taken part in the war 
north of the Arkansas River. Big Mouth asked Colonel Hazen to 
stop the soldiers from coming down into the Indian Territory to 
fight his people. Chief Black Kettle made the principal talk during 
the meeting, in which he said in part :*4 

I always feel well when I am among these Indians—the Caddoes, 
Wichitas, Wacoes, Keechi—as I know they are all my friends, and I do 
not feel afraid to go among the white men, because I feel them to be my 
YYONU Si LS e ey sete) he I have always done my best to keep my young men 
quiet, but some of them will not listen, and, since the fighting began, 
I have not been able to keep them all at home. But we all want peace, 
and I would be glad to move my people down this way. I could then 
keep them all quietly in camp. My camp is now on the Wasbita, forty 


miles east of the Antelope Hills, and I have there about 180 lodges. I 
speak only for my own people. 


Colonel Hazen replied that he had been sent to Fort Cobb as a 
‘‘peace chief’? but he could not stop the war. General Sheridan was - 
in charge of the war against the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, and 
they must make peace with him. If the President after hearing the 
talks made in this meeting gave orders to treat them as friends, the 
word would be sent them, and then they could come to this Agency. 


Otherwise the Cheyennes and Arapahoes must not come to Fort Cobb 
for protection. 


33 Ibid. Also, Nye, op. cit., . 71-3: M : “, : 
34 Nye, op. cit., p. 74. P ; Morrison, op. cit., pp. 114-15. 
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The Comanches and most of the Kiowas under General Hazen’s 
agency had arrived, and were issued their first supply of rations at 
Fort Cobb on November 26. Their encampments were on both sides 
of the Fort as far as twenty miles away to have grazing for their 
thousands of horses, many Indians individually owning as high as 
two hundred head.** The next day after the first issue of supplies at 
Fori Cobb, Colonel George Custer with his troops of the 7th Cavalry 
made a surprise attack at daybreak on Chief Black Kettle’s Southern 
Cheyenne village on the Washita, out near the Antelope Hills (No- 
vember 27, 1868). In this so-called ‘‘Battle of the Washita,’’ Chief 
Black Kettle was killed, and there were further heavy casualties of 
killed and wounded both among the Indians and the white troops. 
This disaster spread terror among the tribes of the Fort Cobb Agency, 
for some of the Kiowas had always been fearful that the concentra- 
tion of the tribes here was a trap though General Hazen assured 
them all friendly bands would have full protection by the troops.*8 


When the report came on December 16 that General Sheridan’s 
troops were on their way to Fort Cobb, the Indians were panic 
stricken, ‘‘as uncontrollable as a herd of seared buffalo.’’ General 
Hazen afterward described the scene at Fort Cobb :37 ‘‘The sen- 
sitiveness and fright of all the Indians of my camps, was from this 
time until some days after the arrival of the troops, beyond all 
description. They all, except the Kiowas, moved down behind my 
camp, sat up all night with their ponies saddled, took very little 
food nor allowed their animals grazing.’’ 


GENERAL SHERIDAN’S COMMAND AT Fort CoBB 


General Sheridan reached Fort Cobb with his command on 
December 17. Colonel Custer’s cavalry troops made camp just west 
of the stockade about where the town of Fort Cobb is now located. 
On their way down the Washita, a message had been received from 
General Hazen giving the locations of the friendly Kiowa encamp- 
ments under his protection and not subject to punitive methods. 
Nevertheless, two Kiowa leaders, Chief Lone Wolf and Satanta who 
were suspected of treachery in a meeting with Sherman were arrested 
and taken to Fort Cobb. They were placed in a Sibley tent under 


_ guard where they remained until all the Kiowas came in and sur- 


rendered in compliance with an ultimatum delivered by Colonel 
Custer, from General Sheridan :*8 


35 Hazen, op. cit., pp. 300-02. ; ‘ 

36 Charles J. Brill, Conquest of the Southern Plains (Oklahoma City, 1938), 
pp. 153-78. ; 

37 Ibid., pp. 196-206; Hazen, op. cit., p. 310; Nye, op. cit., pp. 92-6. 

38 Col. Horace L. Moore, “The Nineteenth Kansas Cavalry in the Washita 
Campaign,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. I, No. 4 (December, 1924), pp. 360-61. 
(This was reprinted by permission of the Kansas State Historical Society, from 
Vol. VI, Kansas Historical Collections.) 
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_ When the command reached Cobb they found no Kiowas, but Sheridan ~ 
told Satanta and Lone Wolf that he would hang them both on the day 
following if the tribe did not report by that time. Satanta was put into 
a Sibley tent with an armed guard around it. He would wrap his blanket 
around himself and come out and sit down by the side of the tent, then 
swaying back and forth, chant the most doleful and monotonous death-song. 
Then stooping over he would scoop up sand and dirt and put into his 
mouth. Then he would go around to the south and west side of the tent 
and, shading his eyes with his hand, would sweep the horizon to @iscover 
if possible the approach of his people. But Satanta’s hour had not yet 
struck. Before sundown the advance of his tribe came in, and before 
morning the Kiowas were camped around Fort Cobb ready to obey orders. 


There were some tense moments at Fort Cobb during this period 
when Colonel Custer urged punishment of the Kiowas and an attack 
on their encampments, claiming that these Indians had been with 
Cheyennes in the recent battle on the Washita. General Hazen stood 
firm in his opposition to such action because he knew where the 
Kiowas were at the time. ‘‘Nine tenths’’ of them had been issued 
supplies at Fort Cobb the day before this battle, and Satanta and 
other Kiowa leaders had slept in his tent that night, making their 
departure about mid-morning on the day of the battle (November 
27). He maintained that it was impossible for the Kiowas to have 
made the more than one hundred miles to Black Kettle’s village 
which Custer had attacked at daylight. Calm prevailed at Fort Cobb. 
Writing later about the heated session with Custer whose reports 
were published sometime afterward, General Hazen wrote :*% 


The command never seemed to comprehend what they were endeavor- 
ing to do. In warning them not to attack the Kiowas, I was not only 
‘doing an unmistakable duty, but warning them from a dreadful mistake 
that never could be rectified. .... That the Kiowas have at all times 
richly deserved the severest punishment, I have constantly maintained, 
but punishment under the circumstances as it was desired to inflict it on 
the 17th day of December, 1868, while they were resting under the most 
sacred promises of protection, I could never assent to. 


These were great moments in the history of Fort Cobb, for at 
no other time was there such an assemblage of many noted not only 
in the history of Oklahoma but of the whole region of the Western 
Plains. Colonel George A Forsythe served as Military Secretary to 
General Sheridan. Colonel Samuel J. Crawford, lately resigned as 
the Governor of Kansas, and Colonel Horace L. Moore were in com- 
mand of the Nineteenth Kansas Volunteer Cavalry organized for 
the Washita Campaign against the hostile Indians. Captain David 
L. Payne, who later led the ‘‘boomers’’ for the opening of the 
Oklahoma Country, commanded Company H of this Regiment. 
Colonel Custer held forth hard and impatient in command of the 
famous Seventh Cavalry troops. Noted characters in the history of 
the West, including Ben Clark, California Joe, Jack Corbin, Romero, 


39 P. H. Sheridan, General United States Armv. P 1M L 
1888), Vol. II, pp. 331-37; Hazen, op. cit., pp. 306, 308.18, Fae a ke 
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| and Jimmy Morrison served General Sheridan’s column as civilian 
‘seouts, besides a number of Indian scouts including Hard Rope, the 
Osage. Randolph Keim, a journalist, came along with the Kansas 
Regiment, and later published graphic, first hand descriptions of 
the Washita Campaign and scenes at Fort Cobb.4? D. L. Spots, on 
special detail to the Commissary Guard, from Company L, Nine- 
teenth Kansas Cavalry, kept a daily journal which many years later 
was published giving fine descriptions of the life of the soldiers 
'and his own experiences during the stay at Fort Cobb.!! 


| General Hazen was in command as Agent at the old post for the 
Kiowas and Comanches, with many agency employees including 
Philip McCusker, noted scout and interpreter. Horace Jones, who 
had seen the establishment of the old. Wichita Agency and Fort Cobb. 
in 1859, came with the troops from Fort Arbuckle as a guide and 
interpreter.** The garrison at Fort Cobb was made up of troops 
from the Sixth Infantry, Captain Joseph E. Rife, and from the 
Tenth Cavalry, Captain Henry E. Alvord and Major Meredith Kidd, 
the latter having superintended the fortifications on the eap-rock 
hill that rose on the east side of the Fort. Another officer arrived 
soon by way of Fort Arbuckle, Colonel B. H. Grierson, of the Tenth 
Cavalry, who had made a reconnaisance to the Medicine Bluff the 
summer before, the location still fresh in his memory for a possible 
new military post.* ; 


49De B. Randolph Keim, Sheridan’s Troopers on the Borders (Philade'phia, 
1885). 
41 David L. Spotts with E. A. Brininstool as editor, Campaigning with Custer 
(Los Angeles, 1928). 

42 Joseph B. Thoburn, “Horace P. Jones, Scout and Interpreter,” Chronicles of 
- Oklahoma, Vol. II, No. 4 (December, 1924), pp. 380-91. 
| 43 Benjamin Henry Grierson was born in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, of Irish 
“parentage, on July 8, 1820. After attending school at Youngstown, Ohio, he taught 
music and later was a merchant at Meredosia, [llinois. He enlisted in the Union 
Army in 1861, and was soon commissioned Major of the Sixth Illinois Cavalry, 
serving in Mississippi and Tennessee. At the reorganization of the Cavalry, he was 
‘commissioned Brigadier General in command of First Brigade of Volunteers (1863) , 
“and took part in the Vicksburg campaign in Mississippi. He was specially praised 
“by General U. S. Grant, and his services were recognized by President Lincoln. 
He was commissioned Major General of Volunteers in 1865, and after the War 
“served as Colonel of the Tenth Cavalry from 1866 to 1890 when he was commis- 
“sioned Brigadier General, U. S. Army. At various times he was commander of the 
Department of Texas and Arizona and the District of New Mexico. ot was Colonel 
Grierson who built Fort Sill where he was stationed from 1869 to 1872. He died at 
his summer home in Omena, Michigan, on September 1, 1911. One of the finest 
‘microfilm collections in the Oklahoma Historical Society is that of the original 
Grierson Papers now in the IIlinois State Historical Society: many letters and other 
‘documents in this collection have to do with the history of Fort Sill, and Colonel 
Grierson’s two reconnaisances in the selection of the site of this Oklahoma military 
‘post. See Nye, op. cit., pp. 128-204, for Colonel Grierson s work in the establish- 
‘ment and building of Fort Sill. His biography is given briefly in Dictionary of 


“American Biography, op. cit., Vol. VII. 


| 
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Under military orders, beginning one mile distant around from 
Fort Cobb, were the encampments of 3,000 Kiowas and Comanches 
with their herds of literally thousands of horses grazing and eating 
out the grass on the range for miles in all directions. A few miles 
east were the Wichita Agency tribes including the Penateka Coman- 
ches (300) who were the most dependable and reasonable of all the 
friendly Indian groups. They moved their lodges right up to Fort 
Cobb by special permission of the military officers when their chiefs, 
Essahavits and Towasi were employed to head a band of Penatekas 
as scouts serving as a patrol to keep count and report the location of 
every Indian encampment in the region. Generally there was bitter 
talk everywhere among the Indians as well as among many of the 

white forces, over the death of Chief Black Kettle in Custer’s recent 
attack on the Cheyenne village, one hundred miles west of Fort Cobb, 
up the Washita. 


The last of General Sheridan’s column reached Fort Cobb on 
December 18, 1868, the column counting in all two thousand troops, 
four thousand horses and mules and three hundred wagons loaded 
with a month’s supplies when leaving Camp Supply on December 7. 
It had been a rough expedition with the loss of 148 horses traveling 
the more than 170 miles by the meanders of the route followed during 
cold, threatening weather. The next day there was a review of the 
troops of the Nineteenth Cavalry, on the parade ground at Fort 
Cobb. Colonel Forsyth reported this event, in part as follows :*4 


The soldierly bearing and military appearance of this regiment has 
made rapid and marked improvements since my inspection at Camp Supply; 
for this favorable condition of affairs the field officers are entitled and are 
deserving of special mention and praise. I have the pleasure, in concluding 
this report, to mention particularly the military bearing and soldierly ap- 
pearance of Captain Norton’s Company D of this regiment. Next to Captain 
Norton’s company, I have the pleasant duty of bringing to your notice 
Capt. A. J. Pliley’s Company A. By reference to the table before given, 
it will be seen that Captain Pliley was the only officer either in the 
Seventh Cavalry or Nineteenth Kansas that made the march through from 
Camp Supply to this post without losing a single horse. 


Private Spotts gave the following description of the Review at 
Fort Cobb, in his Journal 54 


Saturday, December 19, 1868, 


Everyone is cleaning up for regimental inspection this afternoon. Our. 
guns have to be polished, also buckles on straps and belts. We have to 
have clean clothes and boots to look as well as we can make them without 
polish. Some of the 7th Cavalry are expected to be there and Col. Crawford 
has given orders for every man to look as clean as soap and water can 
make him. We have to go to our companies and march out with them. 
I have spent most of the day cleaning and polishing, even going over my 
saddle and bridle with a greasy woolen cloth. It happens that my suit is 
nearly new so I will average with the rest of the company. 


“4 Col. Horace L. Moore, op. cit., p. 360. 
45 Spots and Brininstool, op. cit., p. 81. 
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Promptly at 2 o’clock we formed in battalions of three companies 
each on the parade ground and rode in front of the officers—Gens. 
Sheridan, Custer, Hazen and our regimental officers. About fifty feet 
to their right stood the Indian chiefs, Satanta, Lone Wolf of the Kiowas 
and Ten Bears, a Comanche chief. A son of Satanta was also with them. 
The Indians were on horseback and wore the chiefs headdress of beads 
and feathers. 


: Satanta’s son had on pants and shirt and a red and black blanket over 
his shoulders. He is his father’s messenger and a fine looking boy, straight 
as an arrow and appears about 20 years old. Satanta is quite large and 
very strongly built, much more noble looking than the others who are 
darker and just ordinary looking Indians, only finely dressed. 


Word came from General Sheridan that the column would remain 
at Fort Cobb until the horses were rested. The men had fared 
scarcely better than their mounts, but had learned how to take care 
of themselves during the ten day march. Not knowing how long they 
would be in their new location, they proceeded to house up for cold 
weather, contriving to increase the space allowed by their ‘‘dog 
tents’’ to make themselves more comfortable.*® Their favorite shelter 
was the dugout made by digging a pit three to four feet deep, roof- 
ing it with a shelter-tent, and constructing a sod chimney and fire- 
place in one end. In one of these dugouts, four men could live 
snugly cooking their meals inside on the fireplace. Private Spots 
wrote: ‘‘Our chimney draws nicely and we are not troubled with 
smoke... . Our fire makes enough light that we could read if we 
had anything to read, so one of the boys in the squad got a deck of 
ecards and we borrowed them and play once in awhile.’’£? Shortly, 
such shelters were all over the hillside and round about the encamp- 
ments at Fort Cobb, the men often ‘‘amusing themselvs by poking 
their heads out and barking at the occupants of the adjacent huts 
in imitation of the prairie-dog, whose comfortable nests had probably 
suggested the idea of dugouts.’’48 


Keim described the scene at Fort Cobb: ‘‘In the course of a 
week, the camp had the appearance of a regular winter cantonment. 


The weather was inexplicable. It was one of two things—either very 
_ wet or very cold. It rained in torrents one day, and blew and froze 


the next.’’ The officers fared worse than the soldiers when their 
side-walled tent quarters blew down in the gales of wind. Caring for 


| 46 Colonel Moore described a “shelter tent,” op. cit., p. 360: “During the war 
it was always called a ‘dog’ tent. It is made of ducking, and very thin, is about 


six feet long and five or six feet wide. To pitch the tent the soldier must first hunt 
a couple of sticks with a fork or crotch, stick them in the ground with the fork 
a couple of feet from the ground. Now, he hunts another stick that will reach from 
one fork to the other and then stretches the cloth over this, pinning the edges as 
close to the ground as he can. This leaves his tent open at both ends, with an open 
space of three or four inches between the cloth and the ground on each side. It 


_always seemed to me that, in zero weather, this tent sacrificed a great deal in the 


interest of ventilation.” z 

47 Spotts and Brininstool, entry for “Thursday, December 24, 1868,” op. cit., 
p. 87. : 
48 Gen. P. H. Sheridan, op. cit., p. 339. 
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the horses was a tremenduous problem when feed and forage supplies 


were gone. Hundreds of the animals had given out and had to be © 


shot, and the rest were terribly weak and thin. 


The last week in December a flood of rain came, and Fort Cobb 
became a mire of mud and water. In the low places, only deep pits 
of water remained where had been snug dugouts, their occupants 
having to move their ‘‘dog-tent’’ roofs to higher ground. Another 
writer has given this description of Fort Cobb in the midst of the 
deluge :>” 


The water came down intermittently but in heavy showers. The down- 
pour softened the whole landscape. Little rivulets trickled into the dug- 


outs. The men were not required to shave. Bathing was unpopular. In a 


few days the soldiers looked and smelled like tramps. Horses were dying 
on the picket lines. Forage ordered from a contractor named Shirley had 
not been delivered. The Indian horses had cropped off the prairie prass 
for miles in every direction. Cotton wood trees were cut down and the 
animals were allowed to browse on the tender tops, but it was a poor 
substitute for grain and hay. 


“This is a hell cf a place,’ Sheridan snorted. “Grierson, how about 


that camp of yours at Medicine Bluff?” ‘ 


Conditions at Fort Cobb called for the selection of a new location 
for the encampment. Colonel Grierson formed a reconnaisance party 
and made a two-day expedition to Cache Creek, accompanied by 
General Hazen, Colonel G. A. Forsyth with two other officers from 
General Sheridan’s staff, and Randolph Keim, with an escort of 
forty from the Tenth Cavalry, commanded by Lieutenant W. E. 
Doyle. Philip McCusker went along as interpreter, and Essatoyeh 
(Asa-Toyeh), a Penateka Comanche accompanied by his wife, served 
as guide. On December 29, the party made it back to Fort Cobb after 
a day’s ride through a terrible winter storm on the return trip, in 
which some of the horses gave out and some of the soldiers had to 
be hospitalized upon reaching their camps.®! A report of the expe- 
dition favored the Medicine Bluff as a location for new camp site. 
When January 6, 1869, dawned cold and clear, General Sheridan 
set his column in motion for the Wichita Mountains, reaching the 
Medicine Bluff the next day. Instead of a temporary encampment, 
he decided to establish a permanent post here. On January 8, 1869, 
General Sheridan called Johnny Murphy,®2 a wagon teamster with 
the column, to plant the first stake on the site of Camp Wichita 


which was soon named Fort Sill. On March 12, 1869, Fort Cobb. 


was finally abandoned, General Hazen having transferred the Kiowa 
and Comanche Agency to Fort Sill.®3 ~ 

49 Keim, op. cit., pp. 165-6. 

50 Nye, op. cit., p. 97. 

51 Keim, op. cit., pp. 232-51. 

52 John Murphy, “Reminiscences of the Washita Campaign and of the Darling- 


ton Indian Agency,” edited by Joseph B. Thoburn, Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 1, 
No. 3 (June, 1923), pp. 259-69. 


58 Gen. P. H. Sheridan, op. cit., pp. 338-39. 
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_ 


The name of Fort Cobb was long and well remembered in the 


Indian Territory. Another meeting to promote peace in 1872 was 


an anti-climax in the history of the old post. The General Council of 
the Indian Territory at Okmulgee in the summer appointed a ‘‘ Peace 
Commission’’ of delegates from the Five Civilized Tribes to meet 
the Indians of the Wichita Agency region at old Fort Cobb for it 
was a period of wide-spread alarm and apprehension of Indian war 
in the West. The work of the Peace Commission at Fort Cobb, late 
in the summer of 1872, was fruitful of happy results, and any idea 
of an Indian war ‘‘ was cut off.’”* To-day the town of Fort Cobb, 


in Caddo County, perpetuates the name of the old military post. 


54 Journal of the 4th Annual Session of the General Council of the Indian 
Territory meeting at Okmulgee, 1873, gives a report of the Fort Cobb Council, pp. 
182-84. International Council File, Indian Archives Department, Oklahoma His- 


torical Society. 
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FORT COBB—PRAIRIE TOWN 
By Vera Zumwalt Holding* 


In the shadow of the hill where the old stockade once stood, a 
prairie town lifts its proud head, named for the famous old military 
post, Fort Cobb. The story of this community is the story of many 
prairie towns in Oklahoma yet few of them can boast of such a color- 
ful background; such a lusty, hearty western spirit bred of the join- 
ing of the old south with the north, the red man and the white in 
bonds of neighborliness and friendships which have lasted through 
cyclone and blizzard, drought and sand storm, gentle summer rains 
and crimson day-dawns for over half a century. 


The smoke spiral ascending from the old time teepee or from 
the campfire where waddies cooked black coffee and jerky, is like 
the smoke from an old cobb pipe—the smoke of remembrance. 


On October 1, 1901, on a fertile plain between Cobb Creek and 
the -Washita River, eighty acres of land formerly belonging to Nora 
Hazelett was platted into a townsite and laid off into wide streets 
and avenues.! In less than six months the population numbered 
five hundred with fifty business houses dotting the streets. Sided, 
tent-topped business houses were erected where a corn field had 
lately been, showing the determination and foresight of the citizen- 
ship that realized the trade conditions and the desirable location of 


the town. The Rock Island Railroad had come through the year 
before 


Among the seven saloons were the Cotton Exchange Bar and 
the Rough and Tumble. The Caddo County Bank was run by the 
Hite brothers. The Cobb Hotel was operated by Mr. and Mrs. W. 
A. Zumwalt. John Davenport had a Livery Barn, and Lindsey, a 
blacksmith shop. Hite’s General Merchandise, George Hall’s Barber 


* Vera Zumwalt Holding is one of Oklahoma’s beloved poets. Best known as 
“Vera Holding,” her poems have appeared in leading newspapers and magazines. 
Her books of poetry include Prairie Nautilus (Tipton, 1936), Prairie Moods (Dallas, 
1938), and Prairie Brand (Boston, 1946). Her last mentioned book was published 
after her summer visit to the MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, New Hampshire, 
where she had been an honor guest nominated by the MacDowell Club of Ana- 
darko. Vera Holding is also the author of short stories, and until the retirement 
of her husband, Mr. C. A. Holding, recently was the editor of a column in the 
Tipton Tribune of which he was owner and publisher. In the compilation ot this 
contribution on the town of Fort Cobb, Mrs. Holding has expressed her deep ap- 
preciation to Mr. W. D. Finney of the Washita Valley Bank, and to the Wingos 


of the Fort Cobb Express for their kind assistance and the use of the historical 
data in their files of material—_Ed. 


been opened to settlement on August 6, 1902.—Ed. 
1The townsite of Fort Cobb was in the Wichita-Caddo Reservation that had 
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Shop and Hays Meat Market were among the first merchants remem- 
bered by the town’s oldest citizen, Tom Henderson, still actively 
engaged in business. The first year a cotton gin was built by the 
Chickasha Milling Company, managed by E. J. Luce. Thomas 
Kearse, an early day banker, was also interested in cattle ranching. 
The first physician was Dr. Peters. Dr. George O. Johnson who 
came later was elected the first senator from Caddo County to the 
First State Legislature, in 1907. 


The first post office here before the opening of the Wichita- 
Caddo Reservation was called ‘‘Cobb,’’ established on September 20, 
1899, with Hugh B. Brady as postmaster. The name was changed 
to ‘‘Fort Cobb’’ on October 31, 1902, with Henry Amey as post- 
master.” 


The first school was opened in two down-town buildings with 
an enrollment of thirty-seven students. Dr. Peters, W. J. Grant 
and O. W. Waltman were the first school trustees. T. W. Cooper 
was employed as first teacher but in less than a month the enroll- 
ment had increased, and a lady teacher was hired to assist him. 
Some of the parents and pupils disliked the assistant, so they brought 
in a new one. Older folk remember with a smile the day they had 
two teachers attempting to instruct the same pupils in the same 
room. The first teacher refused to be ousted so stayed on for sev- 
eral months. <A. lL. Oakison was the first principal of the school 
regularly elected. He taught in the first real school house erected 
in Fort Cobb. 


Two churches were organized this first year: the Methodist, 
organization of which was perfected October, 1901, by J. W. Grant, 
with ten members; in March, 1902, the Congregational Church was 
organized with fifteen members. Robert W. MecCrackin and J. B. 
Weatherman were elected deacons of this group. The members of 
both church organizations met in the different homes of the mem- 
bers until church buildings were erected. 


The lusty town grew and prospered. Rodeos, Indian stomp 
dances, box suppers and Sunday school picnics made up the enter- 
tainment for both young and old. Fast Runner, a Caddo Indian, with 
his wife lived about a mile from the town on Cobb Creek, and was 
one of the best friends the townspeople had. Indian Scout Pamjo, 
the father of Nora Hazelett, was also one of the men whose fine 
assistance and advice helped the early day citizens. 


Tom Henderson, one of the first settlers of the town and was 
later postmaster, still takes an active interest in civic affairs. His 
grandson, T. H. Henderson, is now postmaster. The elder Hender- 
son has operated a gin and seed cleaning plant in Fort Cobb for 


2George H. Shirk, “First Post Offices within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXX, No. 1 (Spring, 1952), pp. 52 and 62.—Ed. 
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years, and boasts that he has lived here fifty-five years. Reealling 
the early days, this spry, alert business man of eighty-two remem- 
bered that Monte Churchill had gone from the old time afternoon 
rodeos in Little Jenny Flat to Madison Square Garden as a cham- 
pion rope artist; that Maymie Milwee, outstanding artist, is a home 
town girl who has made good. Mr. Henderson leans back in his 
hide bottom chair and really brags with just cause about the Milwee 
boy: ‘‘Mrs. Milwee’s folks, Lena and William K. Hartwell, didn’t 
come to Caddo County until 1910, but they came to Logan County 
in 1889. They’ve been the backbone of this area ever since coming 
here.’’? Then, Henderson goes on to tell about Leonard and Maymie 
Milwee’s son, Claude, who showed the Grand Champion Shorthorn 
steer at the International Show held in Chicago in 1947. He is the 
only F. F. A. boy to win this honor. The steer had been bred by 
O. H. Deason and Son, also of Caddo County. 


Perhaps the fine honor which the Milwee boy brought to his 
home town started the Shorthorn movement in the area which has 
made Fort Cobb in Caddo County the ‘‘Shorthorn Capital of the 
World.’’ The Oklahoma Shorthorn breeders hold their state con- 
vention here every April. ¥ 


Since a community is judged by its newspaper, the advent of 
the first newspaper proved a source of much information: ‘‘ Fort 
Cobb, the pearl of the Washita’’ and ‘‘Caddo County, best section 
of the grand Oklahoma Territory,’’ are the two headlines of the 
front page of The Caddo County Record, Vol. I, No. I, a three column 
newspaper published on May 15th, 1902, at Fort Cobb. The mast 
head reads, ‘‘Published every Thursday, James Herbig, editor and 


manager.’’ In the first editorial, ‘‘Our Bow,’’ James Herbig said 
in part: 


We being among the first to cast our lot with the few in the infancy 
of this village, knowing the need of a newspaper among our people and 
to scatter and broadcast to the outside world the welcome to our city 
and to Caddo County, the glad tidings, the upbuilding of our village since 
its infancy six months ago and the magnificant growth of our country 
since the day of the opening last October..... A paper that every farmer 
will gladly welcome to his fireside, a paper that the citizens will be proud 
of. A paper that will advertise to the outside world the upbuilding of our 
beautiful city and its many advantages of thousands of broad acres of 
rich fertile prairies that border the town on every side. 


_ This six page weekly had for its advertisers, J. L. Craig, physi- 
cian and surgeon; Osear Davidson, the tinner; W. H. Halley, lumber 
dealer, located near the stock yards; C. W. Van Eaton, hardware, 
pumps, windmills and ammunition; The Caddo County Bank with 
Morris Lee Hite, president, W. M. Hazelett, vice-president, and Boone 
D. Hite, cashier; Marshal and Son who used the spot cash system in 
order to share the expense of book keeping with their customers in 
savings ; Werner’s Livery Stables that had good rigs, and says in 
the first advertisement, ‘‘When in need of a rig to take your best 


Snort Davis, first star route carrier, Fort Cobb Post Office. 
After his mule ran away scattering the mail over the prairie, Davis 
lost his job, according to old-timers. 
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The Cotton Exchange Bar in the town of Fort Cobb, 1902. 
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girl for an evening drive, or taking trips overland, get your outfit 
from Mr. Werner.’’ Other advertisers were Smith Brothers Hamil- 
ton-Browne Shoes and Stetson Hats; Grant Miller, the ice man; 
Ray and Kalmbach had on hand fresh and salted meats. Weather- 
man’s Red Front Store advertised, ‘‘ Drygoods, Shoes, and Notions,”’ 
and also sold groceries, flour, feeds and queen’s ware. 


The Fort Cobb Grocery operated by Christy and Ritcheson 
boasted, ‘‘A child may come to this store and get good and full 
weights the same as their parents.’’ Their motto was, ‘‘Quick Sale 
and small profit.’’ Good news stories appeared concerning the Kirk- 
wood Lumber Company, The Ludwick Furniture Company, Halls 
Barber Shop. Nora Hazelett in a half page adveritsement was urg- 
ing people to come to Fort Cobb, ‘‘The prettiest situated town in 
Oklahoma... .. Doctors fail to do well.’’ 


Grimmett and Gilbert were placing before interested parties the 
most desirable real estate in Oklahoma. H. Starkey advertised black- 
smithing and earriage repairing; Tignor, the barber, ‘‘had wide ex- 
perience and skill and his patrons included the leading men of the 
eity.”’ 


The Fort Cobb Land Company advertised choice relinquishments 
and school lands cheap. Indian Leases were from 3 to 25 cents an 
acre. The Staedlin Lumber Company had J. L. Summers for man- 
ager. Hamilton and Huffman advertised the best quality baking 
goods. Custard pies were a little higher because the price of eggs 
had gone up to ten cents a dozen. McPheeters Drug Company ad- 
vertised only drugs and medicines and a prescription service. The 
I.X.L. Feed Yard was run by G. W. Zimmerman. Nice news stories 
were included on Hotel Cobb, and the Commercial Hotel, both of 
which had clean beds and excellent tables. 


In local and personal news, G. W. Zimmerman had gone to the 
country to buy Indian ponies. R. L. Riggens had killed ‘‘a mon- 
strous rattler, having eight rattlers and a button, on the west side 
of town Saturday morning.’’ A nice line of ladies sateen bloomers 
along with muslin drawers, two pairs for twenty-five cents. ‘‘Red 
Lueas brought in a fish weighing 65 pounds on Wednesday morn- 
ing, supplying the town with fish.’’ 


A full page advertisement announced a list of choice claims at 
‘very reasonable prices ranging from $150.00 to $3000.00 by the 
Herbig Realty Company. Chautauqua and Literary Circles afforded 
the cultural advantages at Fort Cobb. 


In an issue of the Port Cobb Express dated July 17, 1952, this 
paper having begun as the Caddo County Record, is a story of the 
bank’s fifty years of service. A charter was granted to this bank 
on July 9, 1902, by William Grimes, then Secretary for Oklahoma 
Territory, to Thomas Kearse of Sickles, Jas. B. Yont of Fort Cobb 
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and J. H. Korndofer of Medford, with a capital stock of $5000.00. — 
Kearse was named president. In 1912 D. L. Burket and associates 
purchased the controlling interest and continued in charge until the 
bank moratorium in 1933. During the bank holiday, Otto Wray and 
associates purchased the control and opened during the moratorium 
with Ray as president. He continued in this capacity until 1949, 
when W. D. Finney succeeded him, and is now in that office. The 
bank building is now one of the most modern, beautifully arranged 
and decorated small banks in the southwest with a capital stock, ac- 
cording to a statement of that year, of $25,000.00. Mr. Finney, who 
came to the area in 1908, is a Past District Governor of Kiwanis, 
and one of the most ardent fans of the history of the Fort Cobb 
community. He keeps the glory and the color of the old days alive 
by making addresses about his home town and its historical back- 
ground, all over this area. 


A beautiful new high school building is being erected and the 
elementary school is being enlarged and modernized. The area 
around Fort Cobb, as the first newspaper stated, is one of the most 
fertile in the state, and is known for its cotton and peanut crops. 
Irrigation is carried on with the sprinkler system, and those who 
live close enough to the river use its water; those farther away dig 
shallow wells from 220 to 300 feet deep producing from 200 to 1,000 
gallons per minute. Short Horn cattle breeding is of course the 
major industry. 


An annual fair is conducted without taxes and without passing 
the hat. Folks from all outlying districts—Foster, Oney, Highland, 
Swan Lake, Oak Grove, Oak View, Hopewell, Broxton, Washita, 
Cheatham and other districts—pour in to help put the fair over. 
The fair organization has its own carnival, and keeps the money in 
town. All of the carnival booths are manned by hometown folk. — 
The premiums paid to the different entrants in the Fair have paid 
off in a creditable fair grounds fully paid for. Even the preachers 
dig in and help with the concessions during Fair time, according to 
R. G. Miller whose ‘‘Smoking Room Column”’ on the Fort Cobb Fair 
is a prized possession, proudly pasted in many scrap books, in this 
little city. 


SMOKE Gets In My Evers 


_ Like smoke from the bygone fires of the old Chieftains, some- 
thing got in my eyes the day I visited Fort Cobb. Driving over 
the silver ribbon of concrete State Highway 9, from Anadarko, ‘‘the 
Indian Capital of the World,’’ past the Natural Bridge under which — 
my sister and I set up an early day bakery with broken bits of 
colored glass and china, and elegant mud pies baked on the hot rocks, 
across Cobb Creek where the ice had to be broken that we might — 
be baptized on that long ago Thanksgiving morning. Looking up — 
to “‘the hill”? where often we gathered arrow heads, my heart was — 


Deiat 
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W. A. Zumwalt, of Fort Cobb, and his Caddo Indian friend, 
“Fast Runner,’ who as a small boy saw the attack on the Wichita 
Agency and Fort Cobb in 1862, by the Northern Indians. 
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so flooded with memories that it was hard to breathe for the first 
few hours of my visit. There, down by the old river bridge was the 
place we learned to danee. Drawn under a colorful Indian shawl 
we could keep perfect step with Nana, Fast Runner’s wife, who taught 
us many things of prairie lore, of wild bird songs and moon signs, of 
teepee tales and legends. 


Not too far away where the old watering tank once stood, we 
played “‘run-sheep-run,’’ and ‘‘dare base.’’ The Parks twins, the 
Burnhams, Ethel and Monte Churchill, the Foster girls, Joe Ellison, 
and the Cheathams and Chester Henderson and Maudie all hold front 
seats In my heart. 


There in Little Jenny Flat was the place we raced our own In- 
dian pony, “‘Little Jim,’’ on Fourth of July picnics and rodeo days. 
We had cheered with the crowds as Monte Churchill and Allie Burger 
and Jimmie Downing showed off their prowess as kid rodeo per- 
formers as did our own brothers, Edd, Claude and Ernest. The 
oldest one had to sit on the sidelines, although he had his own pony, 
for Otho was our crippled brother. 


Set well back in a field was the mansion belonging to Nora and 
Bill Hazelett. He was the ball player we cheered to win, and it was 
at their home I saw the first player piano. Asking what had hap- 
pened to the mansion, I learned it was a six room white house that 
had been torn down for progress. 


At the home of Mrs. Newton Dickerson, a spry beautiful lady 
of ninety-two and an aunt of Mr. Fimney, my heart turned over when | 
she asked, ‘‘Aren’t you the little redhead who used to sing?’’ She 
also remembered the prairie fire that wiped them out as new comers 
to a claim; she recalled her husband finding my father, W. A. Zum- 
walt who took him home until he could make arrangements to send 
for his family and belongings back in Kansas. 


Visiting the Wingos of the Fort Cobb Express, to my delight 
I found that Mrs. Wingo was the former Myrtle Garner, who was 
an old time sweetheart of one of my brothers. It was she who showed 
me the blue feather she had kept in an envelope and upon which was 
written: ‘‘Blue feather from Quanah Parker’s War Bonnet given to 
Mr. Zumwalt who in turn gave it to me following a barbecue cele- 
bration in 1902.’ It was signed by Mrs. Clemmie Garner, Mrs. 
Wingo’s mother. 


I went back to the bank to thank Mr. Finney for his fine help 


and all the data he had accumulated and loaned to me, and found a 


plate made and hand-decorated by Maymie Milwee, which Mr. Finney 
had hung there close to the door for all to see and read. I would 


~ like to share the inscription with you. I am glad I wrote this verse, 


for it is how I feel: 


ae i AOd fhe: arm Es a Sivan iver 
eetties. 2 Ahike dovers: in embrace — 
A town lifts spires and towers 
_* With a.look of pride on its ine st 
i hor I remember when a corn field ip st 2 ee 
Wn ae Was plowed to make Main Street Bo 
And a sided, tent-topped dwelling 
Made my small world complete. 
Now the river sings in gladness | tens 
And an Indian sky bends down 5. es 
= And a rainbow bright with mem’ry -:, ae 
Spans the years to my home town. 


St eee And I love each shaded pathway ae ; a 
SA eee My heart runs down each street . a 
or eens And I am just a child again = 


As old time friends I meet. ‘ 
. ; Oh I sing not of the city : ‘an 
re Though its fame is quite renown “Ar 
. But of open hearts and weleome .. . ee 

They’re my folks... It’s my home town.’’ 


“Vera Zumwalt Holding.’’ 
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THE FOUNDING OF EL RENO 
By Berlin B. Chapman 


The founding of El Reno was unique in Oklahoma history. It 
differed from Guthrie, Oklahoma City, and Kingfisher because the 
period of turmoil came not in 1889, but in 1892 when the town was 
nearly three years old. E] Reno was founded as a business venture, 
perhaps more expedient than lawful. The views of the Acting Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office and the Secretary of the In- 
terior clashed on the matter. It is a frontier story in which few of 
the local factions played the game with perfect fairness. There was 


a county seat war, politics, and class struggle between the homeseeker 


and the wealthier absentee landlord. This is a new chapter in Okla- 
homa history and I have spared no pains to assemble an impartial 
account from records in the National Archives, in the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, and in E] Reno.! 


The best known name in the founding of El Reno is that of John 
A. Foreman. He was born in New York in 1824. His father was Eng- 
lish, his mother a Scot. He adopted the life of a sailor on the Great 
Lakes. About 1850 he moved to Davenport, Iowa, and in 1857 he 
became a farmer at Ottawa, Kansas.” 


In 1861 Foreman was mustered into service as a captain in Com- 
pany ‘‘C’’, 10th Regiment of Kansas Infantry Volunteers.® His act- 
ivities are narrated in more than a score of documents in The War of 
the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies. He was wounded in action at Newtonia, 
Missouri, on September 30, 1862. Colonel J. W. Williams reported 
that at Cabin Creek in the Cherokee Nation on July 2, 1863, Foreman 
‘‘was twice shot by musket-balls, his horse receiving five shots.’’ It 
is said that he was shot by T. B. McDaniel, a Confederate who sub- 


1In presenting this contribution to The Chronicles, Dr. Berlin B. Chapman, 
Professor of History, Oklahoma A. & M. College, says, “In the National Archives 
I had the aid of the Legislative Section and of its chief, Mr. Harold E. Hufford, 
whose work expedited the opening of the files to searchers. The Interior Depart- 
ment division is a model in archival efficiency. There I had the guidance of Mr. 
Maurice Moore and his co-workers. The Research Foundation of Oklahoma A. & 
M. College provided me with room and board in Washington while I probed the 
files. Miss Nancy Erbar of El or a student in my history classes, gave me val- 
uable assistance in preparing the study. 
2“Major John 7a ener” El Reno Daily Eagle, Aug. 1, 1895. _ 
3See Foreman pension file, NA (National Archives), cert. no. 577, 8, can. 
no. 49, 389, bundle no. 2. An official statement of Foreman’s promotion as Major 
of the 3d Indian or Cherokee Regt.” is dated July 15, 1862, and is in NA, War 
Dept., no. 553, Co. A, 10 Kan. Inf. 
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sequently was wounded and captured in the battle. Foreman’s ac- 
count of the battle written three days later is preserved. Foreman 


escorted supply trains. He became a major in the 3rd Regiment of © 


Indian Home Guards, mostly Cherokees, and was mustered out 
May 31, 1865. 


Foreman was one of the early citizens of Muskogee and he evi- 
dently bore a fine reputation. He was the first president of the In- 
dian International Fair Association organized there in 1874.5 The fair 
lasted a week and was held annually in the latter part of September. 
It was the outstanding event of the year. Plains Indians attended it, 
and salesmen from adjoining states displayed their wares. Horse 
racing was a popular entertainment. The fair promoted agriculture, 
stirred emulation in its pursuit, and provided a stimulus along educa- 
tional and industrial lines. The Indian Journal on October 26, 1876, 
noted the ‘‘untiring and determined spirit’’ of Foreman in making 
the fair a success. In the Cherokee Advocate, August 25, 1882, is an 
illustrated announcement of the fair, filling two columns. Foreman 


was still president. The amount of premiums and incidentals was 
$2,000. 


‘On December 5, 1876, Foreman was elected steward of the Cher- 
okee Asylum for the Insane, Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, located six 
miles south of Tahlequah. His first written report was made the 
next year and it is preserved.’ 


Foreman’s activity as a miller and his relations with the Creek 
Nation deserve attention. He entered Creek territory as a contractor 
for the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad and remained in its 
employment about a decade. On December 12, 1873, the Indian agent 
permitted him to operate a mill on the east side of Muskogee. The 
site was west of present Cherokee Street and just north of the via- 
duct of the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad. It is proper to 
asstune that Foreman had the good of the country at heart and that 
he realized a mill would reduce the price of breadstuffs. He erected 
a windmill and later a steam mill. He added a cotton gin to the grist- 
mill, the first cotton gin in that part of Indian Territory. 


*4Annie Rosser Cubage, “Engagement at Cabin Creek, Indi Terri ve 

= “9 Sect lo 7 t > 

Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. X, No. 1 (March. 1032). pp. 4451. eT erent 
°The War of the Rebellion, series I, vol. 22, p. 382. 


6 Grant Foreman, Muskogee, pp. 32-73; Ella Robinson, “Indian International 


Fair,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XVI, No. 4 (Dec., 1939 413-416; Ali 
Robertson, “Muskogee, Historical and Anecdotal,” End of ets of mt site 
kogee Phoenix, Nov. 2, 1899, pp. 11-17. An excellent collection of extracts from 
contemporary newspapers concerning John A. Foreman is in the Okla. Hist. Society 
Grant Foreman Transcripts, Superintendent for Five Civilized Tribes, Creek, vol. 10, 
Be a There is no evidence that John A. Foreman and Grant Foreman were 
7Carl T. Steen, “The Home for the Insane, Deaf, Dumb, and Blind of the 


slag Nation,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXI, No. 4 (Dec., 1943), pp. 402- 
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When the millers of the world met in Cincinnati in 1880, Fore- 
man as a representative of Indian Territory sent a hundred pounds 
of his sunflower brand made from wheat grown by William Fisher, 
a member of the Creek National Council. That year and the next 
year John A. Foreman was licensed to trade with the Creek Indians. 
A situation developed which resulted in representatives of the Creeks 
passing an *‘ Act of the Council’’ providing for his removal from the 
limits of the nation. Pleasant Porter called Foreman an intruder, 
but Alice Robertson considered him one of the most public-spirited, 
energetic, and enterprising first residents of Muskogee. 


Foreman and his wife, Armanda Foreman, had two children, 
Fannie and Charles. Armanda died in 1869, and in 1885 Foreman 
maried Miss Mary E. Randolph. They adopted a daughter, Gertrude 
Lee Foreman, now Mrs. Charles Stuart Staig of Stephenville, Texas. 
Mrs. Staig remembers Foreman as a kind, soft-spoken man, but one 
very stern who meant what he said. She recalls that he was an expert 
shot, a good orator, and a man of religious tendency." 


In regard to the Great Rock Island and Pacific Route, see Marion Tuttle Rock, 
Illustrated History of Oklahoma, pp. 200-202. By an act of March 2, 1887, Congress 
granted the Chicago, Kansas, and Nebraska Railway Company the right to con- 
struct a railroad through Indian Territory from a point near Caldwell, Kansas, on the 
most practicable route to or near Fort Reno, and from thence in a southerly direc- 
tion to the south line of Indian Territory; 24 Statutes, 446. The company was better 
known as, “Rock Island.” 


In 1881-82 in the present vicinity of El Reno, Foreman located 
cattle trails suitable to the interests of the Frisco Railroad. He lived 
at Wichita Falls, Texas, engaged in stockraising, and worked for the 
Rock Island Railway. He knew Indian Territory well and the com- 
pany seemed to respect his views in constructing lines there. In 1888-89 
he assisted the company in running a line from Kansas to El Reno. 


On three different occasions during the prohibitory period Fore- 
man traveled over the military road between Fort Sill and Caldwell, 
Kansas, for the purpose of consummating business matters, and not 
for the purpose of gaining undue advantage over anyone in making 
the Run on April 22, 1889. He said he planned to take a homestead 
in section four just north of present El] Reno, but finding a large 
crowd at the ninety-eighth meridian opposite that section, he moved 
a mile south. In the Run on April 22 he traveled a half mile and im- 
mediately afternoon on that day went upon the northwest quarter 


8 Indian Journal, May 20, 1880, Grant Foreman Transcripts, loc. cit., vol. 10, 


. 199. 
: 9H. Price, Com. Ind. Aff., to Pleasant Porter et al., Jan. 11, 1882, Okla. Hist. 
Society, Ind. Archives Div., Creek Intruders, no. 31015; Porter to Price, Feb. 9, 
1882, ibid., no. 31019. 

10 Mrs. Staig has no papers on the founding of E] Reno, but things she learned 
in that community helped me to understand better the early history there. Mr. and_ 
Mrs. Staig lived in El] Reno several years. 
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of section nine at present El Reno. He found the tract unoceupied 
and claimed it for his homestead. The next day in the Kingfisher 
land office he filed a soldier’s declaratory statement for the land, 
and made homestead entry for it on May 11. Routine procedure under 
Section 2290 of the Revised Statutes required that Foreman sign a 
homestead affidavit stating that the entry was ‘‘for the purpose of 
actual settlement and cultivation; that said entry is made for my own 
exclusive benefit, and not directly or indirectly for the benefit or 
use of any other person or persons whomsoever.’’ His homestead claim 
was about seventeen miles from the military road he had traversed. 


Two days after making homestead entry Foreman went on a 
four-day trip to the South Canadian River, leaving his homestead in 
charge of two friends.!! He said he gave them 


: . special instructions to prevent any parties from coming on the 
place; as an attempt had been made about the 12th by four wagons loaded 
with men and effects coming onto the place, and informing me they intended 
to start a townsite: I gave them to understand that I would not permit it, 
as long as I could hold my homestead filing. I do not know who they were, 
but they took the advice and left. There had another party attempted to 
establish a townsite on the flats on the lowlands or the valley. They also 
were defeated by the holder of that claim. This caused the instruction to 
the aforenamed parties to prevent any settlement on or jumping of my 
claim. I instructed them that if any effort was made to call upon the mili- 
tary. During my absence the parties came and moved on and defied my 
men to put them off; the military was invoked; they refused to act without 
the orders of a U. S. marshal; the marshal was invoked, came to the ground 
and after a consultation with the intruders withdrew without calling on 
the military to help him. 


Upon my return from the south to the South Canadian I was informed 
that I had a town on my place. I asked who the parties were; they could 
not name them. Next morning I went directly to Fort Reno to find out what 
had been done and who they were. I there found out that there was a 
company and that the military could not act without the orders of a U. 8. 
marshal. I then went out to the homestead; I found a group of men actively 
engaged in surveying and laying off a town. I found a number of tents, a 
boarding tent with lumber for a floor for a boarding house. They had stopped 


my plow, which I had contracted plowing for ten acres on the northeast 
corner of the claim. 


After waiting a few hours at my own tent to gain full information of 
all that had transpired and the names of the parties, I sent word to the 
man that had the contract for plowing to complete his contract of ten acres. 
I then went over to the tent representing headquarters. I there met one 
Dr. Rogers who stated they wanted to start a town. I told him that they 
did not want to start but that they had already done it. A proposition to 
lease was made. I refused to accept. I asked them to vacate. He commenced 
to argue the question with me: that he represented a large capital, and 
that he had already given the marshal $75, to leave the claim, and leave 
him in possession. He further stated that if I would not agree to lease that 
he would furnish the money to Dr. Westfall to contest me and he would 
lease it. a then sent to the Fort to see Mr. Evans, post sutler. Having con- 
fidence in him to obtain advice; he advised me to lease a portion of my 
homestead to the parties as the place was full of lot jumpers and by that 


11 Foreman’s statement is in the case of Davis v. Foreman, 14 L. D. 146 (1892). 
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means the party might organize a town government to keep peace. I ac- 
cordingly on the 19th day of May, agreed with them upon a lease. 


Thus Foreman retained 40 acres for cultivation and leased 120 
acres to the Oklahoma Homestead and Town Company. The company 
was a private corporation formed under the laws of Colorado. The 
charter was executed on February 26, 1889, and was filed in the office 
of the Secretary of State of Colorado on March 8.!2 The objects of 
‘the company were to purchase and acquire lands in Colorado, Kansas, 

Missouri, and Indian Territory including Oklahoma district; to lay 
out townsites and to buy and sell lots, blocks, farms, and ranches; to 
erect buildings on any townsite or land purchased or acquired; to 
lease, rent, and sell buildings; to mortgage or bond any land or prop- 
erty purchased or acquired; to negotiate any stocks, bonds, or notes 
acquired by the company; and to do and perform all things authorized 
by law to be done by a corporation of this nature. The capital stock 
of the corporation was $100,000, divided into 1,000 shares of $100 
each. The corporation should exist twenty years. Its principal office 
should be kept at Denver, and there should also be maintained an 
office at Purcell or other towns in Indian Territory, and branch of- 
fices might be held at Kansas City or Topeka. The organization was 
commonly known as a Kansas City company. 


The corporation should have twelve directors, those for the first 
year being Thomas T. Crittenden, George W. Glick, J. S. Emery, 
George Leis, A. R. French, William C. Jones, Edward Austin, F. N. 
Chick, W. H. Whiteside, S. W. Sawyer, C. S. Rogers, Winfield Free- 
man. Crittenden was a former governor of Missouri, and Glick was a 
former governor of Kansas. Jones was the United States Marshal for 
the district of Kansas who with a number of his deputies should help 
preserve order in Oklahoma district during the land opening. C. D. 
French was a trustee of the company and Rogers was an agent for it. 
Sawyer was president of the Bank of El Reno. 


According to Marion Tuttle Rock, a careful contemporary writer, 
Crittenden was president of the company, Glick was vice president, 
and George Leis of Lawrence, Kansas, was secretary.!* She said the 
company took possession of the El Reno townsite on April 22, 1889, 
and ‘‘immediately secured two old soldiers [Foreman and James 
‘Thompson! to place homestead filings on the half section. The com- 
pany then leased the land of the soldier homesteaders. for a term of 
ninety-nine years, which, together with a contract in which the home- 
steaders agreed to deed to the townsite company after the Government 
had issued to them a patent for the land, was all the title the com- 
pany had.’’ She said the first election at E] Reno was held on May 3 


12 A certified copy of the charter is in NA, GLO, townsite box 164, El Reno. 
T. B. Bullentene served on the board of directors of the company in 1890: see also 
Records of the Secretary of State of Colorado, vol. 18, pp. 257-258. 

13 Rock, Illustrated History of Oklahoma, p. 180. 
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at which Rogers was chosen mayor. Among those elected to the coun: 
cil were W. FE. Sawyer, James P. Scales, and John A. MeDonald. 
A post office was established at El Reno on June 28 with Reuben J. 
Hickox as postmaster. The name of the town was changed from 
‘Reno’ to ‘‘El Reno’’ in order to satisfy the Post Office Department 
and to prevent the location from being confused with Fort Reno andy 
Reno City.'4 


At El Reno the company assumed its right to sublease. A condi-— 
tion of the lease provided that the company should erect a school- 
house and maintain a school, plat the grounds for a town, and pay ‘ 
all expenses. As soon as Foreman received title to the land he was ~ 
to convey it accordingly. The rental price was one dollar an acre per 
annum until title was obtained by the lot holders. Based on this lease 
entered into a few days after Foreman made homestead entry, El Reno- 
became a well-known town. : ! 


On securing the lease the company at once surveyed, staked, and 
platted the tract into blocks, lots, streets, and alleys. Their claim and 
control was recognized by the people of El Reno as expressed in a 
charter adopted on the townsite on May 22. At that time there were 
about 25 or 50 persons on the Foreman tract, according to Martin L. 
Stanley who later became chairman of the Beard of Townsite Trustees 
of the Town of El Reno. The charter was officially published in the 
El Reno Herald on September 26. It reads: 


It was unanimously resolved, that, whereas, there are no means whereby 
the inhabitants of El Reno can legally enter lands under the laws of the 
United States, and whereas, in all lands attempted to be occupied as gov- 
ernment townsites, there is great strife and uncertainty in regard to titles” 

and the possession of lots, it is expedient that the people of the town of 
_ El Reno, adopt the system proposed by the Oklahoma Homestead and 
Town Company, and take leases for the lots with an agreement for the 
deeds as soon as the settlers get final receipt or the Government provides 
a law under which the occupants can secure title.15 


The charter provided for a city recorder. That officer was duly 
elected and immediately entered upon the duties of the office, and at 
all proper times thereafter his official records were kept open to the 
public. The office was generally recognized by the people of El Reno, 
and quitclaim deeds were generally recorded there. Deeds issued from 
time to time to the holders of lots in what was known as Foreman’s 
part of El Reno, and were recognized by the people of the town. Cer- 
tificates and contracts issued by the company to lots on the tract 
were recognized by the people as evidence of title. From time to 
time Foreman issued deeds upon these certificates and contracts. 


14 Claude E. Hensley, “How El Reno Acquired its Name,” Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. XI, No. 4 (Dec., 1933), pp. 1116-1117; George H. Shirk, “First Post 
Lane Within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” ibid., Vol. XXX, No. 1 (Spring, 1952), 
p. 59. : 

15 This provision of the charter is quoted in the case of Frank E. Walker and 
George D. Buckley, NA, GLO, Townsites, vol. 16, pp. 183-188 (July 20, 1894). 
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Apparently there was harmony in the growing town so far as 
Foreman and the company were concerned. Foreman made more than 
one visit to Washington to secure appropriate townsite legislation — 
and to enter his homestead for townsite purposes. By February 10, 
1890, he was active in an effort to have Congress empower local city 
governments to carry out their contracts with all parties in good 
faith as to titles to town lots. He stated that except for Guthrie and 
Oklahoma City ‘‘the towns were organized by the buying of a re- 
linquishment of parts of claims of entrymen and taking from them le- 
gal subdivisions of their claims, and upon this the Town was layed 
off,’’18 


On January 22 Bishop Walden Perkins of the House Committee 
on Territories said he did not think it would be right to attempt to 
legalize what the Oklahoma Homestead and Town Company and the 
cooperating homesteaders had done in establishing El Reno.’ Any 
assumption that the company and Foreman were operating a secret 
system was dispelled by the following document published that day 
in the Congressional Record: 


The Oklahoma Homestead and Town Company having leased from three 
homesteaders three 80-acre tracts of land at a rental of $1 per acre annually 
in advance, and having laid said land off for a townsite, in lots and blocks, 
and having subleased the same for a consideration in hand paid and a bal- 
ance to be paid when a perfect title can be made, and there being the most 
perfect understanding and absolute satisfaction between the holders of the 
leased lots, the Oklahoma Homestead and Town Company, and the home- 
steaders who have leased the aforesaid company their lands, and the Okla- 
homa Homestead and Town Company having erected and maintained a first- 
class hotel, built store buildings, office buildings, and school buildings, made 
roads in and around the town, built bridges and culverts, sunk and equipped 
public wells, and subsidized stage-lines to the amount of thousands of dol- 
larg over and above all money received from the lease of lots: Now, therefore, 
we respectfully ask that our contracts and agreements between all parties 
connected therewith shall be legalized, that they may be fully carried out. 


A. A. Farnham, mayor; James B. Scales, councilman; Alva C. Springs, 
councilman; S. W. Sawyer, councilman; Frank Fischer, police judge; John 
A. Foreman, homesteader; James D. S. Chalmers, homesteader; W. G. 
McDonald, editor Hl Reno Herald; William A. Clute, homesteader; W. R. 
Reardon; R. R. Hickox, homesteader; Ignoces Losineicki; William Hughs, 
livery barn; William J. Grant, editor and proprietor El Reno Herald; V. D. 
Tinklepaugh; C. S. Carswell, attorney at law; H. P. Randolph. 


Three miles north of El Reno was Reno City. It began with high 
hopes of becoming a place of prominence. The Reno Capital City and 
two other newspapers were established there in 1889.18 A resident of 


i *6 See statement by Foreman to House of Representatives, endorsed by a list of 
citizens of Union City. The statement was on the “table” February 10, 1890. It 
is in NA, Legislative Section, Sen. 51A-J49. 

17 Cong. Record, Jan. 22, 1890, p. 780. 
18 Carolyn Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints, p. 393. According to Claude E. 


Hensley, the Reno County Press and the Reno City Eagle were the only newspapers 
ever published at Reno City. 
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Reno City had his choice of sixteen saloons. George E. Lambe said of 
the Rock Island Railroad: ‘‘Reno City foolishly refused to donate 
anything, thinking that because the route was already surveyed 
they would not go to the expense of a re-survey.’”! Lambe added that 
Foreman made the railroad an attractive offer in lots and ‘‘a large 
cash bonus.’’ It was announced that the route of the Rock Island 
would be more than a mile west of Reno City, and that the settlement 
of El Reno was along the right of way. Some residents of Reno City 
slipped across the river to buy lots in the new town, while others 
argued about what steps could be taken to halt the upstart to the 
south. ‘‘In the succeeding months, the rivalry between the two com- 
munities ran high, sometimes even becoming violent, but when, in Jan- 
uary of 1890, the whistle of the locomotive of the first train crossing 
the river into El Reno, was heard in Reno City, its fate was sealed.’’?4 


Frisco was twelve miles east of El Reno, just across the North 
Canadian River from present Yukon. One source has it that the elec- 
tion for a county seat was held in March, 1890, at which time El Reno 
was said to have a population of about 400 or about half that of 
Frisco.*! The situation was as follows: 


On election day Rock Island section gangs from 100 miles up the line 
came to town along with a number of Fort Reno soldiers in civilian garb. 
Election rules were not too strict and when the polls closed El Reno had 
chalked up 763 votes in town, which with the support of Yukon and Mus- 
tang, was enough to swing the decision ..... Thus the routing of the 
Rock Island more than a mile west of Reno City brought about the found- 
ing of El Reno, and the vote of Rock Island employees made it the county 
seat. 


Reno City and Frisco as rivals of El Reno saw their hopes fade 
away when Congress placed this sentence in the Territorial Act of 
May 2, 1890: ‘‘The county seat of the Fourth County shall be at El 
Reno.’’?? There is very limited documentary evidence pointing to the 


19 For a readable and rather full account of the views of an El Reno resident, 
see George E. Lambe, March 15, 1938, Okla. Hist. Society, /ndian-Pioneer History, 
vol. 109, pp. 54-76. Charles Brandley has lived in the vicinity of El Reno since 1889. 
He told the author that popular tradition perpetuates the statement that Reno City 
refused to donate a local right of way to the railroad, and that Foreman and his 
associates offered a consideration at El Reno. ; 

20 Illustrated section on early history of El Reno. The El Reno Daily Tribune, 
Oct. 5, 1952. . é 

21Jbid. A census lists a population of 327 at Frisco, 285 at El Reno, and 234 
at Reno Village; Population of the United States at the Eleventh Census: 1890, 
part 1, p. 283. See also, “Frisco—Once Leading Town of State—Now Extinct, 
the El Reno American, Agricultural Edition, March 22, 1928, p. 6. 

2296 Statutes, 81. On April 23, 1889, Thomas J. Holdridge made homestead 
entry for 151 acres three miles north of El Reno. He relinquished it on May 11 


d May 7, 1891, it was purchased as the townsite of Reno City by Townsite 
Beard ov 3 consisting of Joseph T. Moore, Winfield S. Silver, and Mitchael C. 
Connelly; GLO, Okla. Tract Book, vol. 4, p. 166: NA, GLO, Okla. City, C. E. 185. 
Norman A. McClean of Reno City estimated the population at about 185. 
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motivating force that caused Congress to designate El Reno as a 
county seat. Those versed in practical politics of that era will not 
doubt that the dominant influence stemmed from an organized local 
community. The Oklahoma Homestead and Town Company and the 
Rock Island Railroad Company could hardly have been strangers 
to that influence. 


The Territorial Act provided that in all surveys for townsites 
there should be reserved not less than ten acres for parks, schools, 
and other public purposes. Of special interest to Foreman was a pro- 
vision stating that in case any land in the Territory of Oklahoma, 
which might be occupied and filed upon as a homestead, under the 
provisions of law applicable to the Territory, by a person who was 
entitled to perfect his title thereto under such laws, were required 
for townsite purposes, it should be lawful for such person to apply 
to the Secretary of the Interior to purchase the lands embraced in 
said homestead, or any part thereof, for townsite purposes. He should 
file with the application a plat of such proposed townsite, and if the 
plat should be approved by the Secretary of the Interior, he should 
issue a patent to such person for land embraced in said townsite, upon 
the payment of the sum of ten dollars per acre for all the lands em- 
braced in such townsite, except the lands to be donated and maintained 
for public purposes as explained above. The sums so received by the 
Secretary of the Interior should be paid over to the proper authori- 
ties of the municipalities when organized, to be used by them for 
school purposes only. 


There was no law in Oklahoma district under which townsites 
could be entered until Congress passed the Townsite Act on May 14, 
1890.8 The act provided that so much of the public lands situated 
in Oklahoma, then open to settlement, as might be necessary to em- 
brace all the legal subdivisions ‘‘covered by actual oceupaney for 
purposes of trade and business’’ might be entered as townsites for 
the several use and benefit of the occupants thereof. The act provided 
that all unclaimed lots, or lots not otherwise disposed of as provided 
for in the act, should be sold under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior for the benefit of the municipal government of the town, 
or the same or any part thereof might be reserved for public use as 
sites for public buildings, or for the purpose of parks, if in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of the Interior such reservation would be for 
the publie interest. 


The act provided that any certificate or other paper evidence of 
claim duly issued by the authority recognized for such purpose by 
the people residing upon any townsite and subject to legal entry, 
should be taken as evidence of oceupaney by the holder thereof of 
the lot or lots therein described, except that where there was an ad- 


~~ 28.26 Statutes, 109. 
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‘verse claim to said property, such certificate should be only prima 


facie evidence of the claim of occupancy of the holder. 
A belated and unsuccessful participant in the El Reno picture 


_was John W. Brewer who located on the Foreman tract February 1, 
1890. On or about May 16 he attempted to file in the Kingfisher land 
‘office an affidavit of contest against Foreman’s homestead entry 
charging soonerism, and he offered to present corroborating evi- 
_denee..** The land office refused to take action on the affidavit of 
contest and Brewer presented the matter to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office with the request to make homestead entry for 
the tract Foreman claimed. 


4 The Territorial Act of May 2, 1890, made provision for the in- 
corporation of towns. On June 12 a petition for incorporation was 
submitted to the Board of Fourth County Commissioners. It appeared 
to the commissioners that a majority of the taxable male inhabitants 
of the village had signed the petition. The commissioners accordingly 
ordered and declared that 120 acres of the tract occupied by Foreman 
and the adjoining 80 acres occupied by Thomas Jensen (the north 
half of Jensen’s homestead) be incorporated and that the inhabitants 
““within said bounds’’ be a body politic and corporate by the name 
and style of ‘‘The Village of El Reno.’’”® It was further ordered that 
A. A. Farnham, E. E. Elterman, A. F. Masterman, M. M. Kerfoot, 
and H. T. Graham should constitute the board of trustees of the vil- 
lage until their successors were elected and qualified as provided 
by law. The trustees on July 11 ordered W. E. Fryberger, village 
clerk, to secure a seal with the words, ‘‘ Village of El] Reno and Seal,”’ 
engraved thereon. On July 16 ordinances were adopted establishing 
a criminal code, prohibiting stock from running at large, and pro- 
hibiting nuisances which included placing buildings or other obstruc- 
tions in the streets.6 


On July 11 Foreman and his wife, Mary E. Foreman, appeared 
before Jensen, notary public, and executed a dedication on a plat 
‘marked, ‘‘Foreman’s Part of El Reno.’’ The plat was by A. W. Boeke 
who stated that it was made prior to May 2. Boeke and Foreman noted 
on the plat that the tract previous to May 2 had been ‘“‘occupied for 
trade and business and Townsite Purposes.”’ 


Foreman on August 9 made application to purchase the quarter 
‘section he occupied, under the provisions of section 22 of the act of 


24 Brewer’s statement of his case is dated May 21, 1892, and is in NA, GLO, 
Okla. City, C. E. 553; see also tel. from Asst. Com. M. M. Rose to James M. Bishop, 
Jan. 6, 1893, NA, GLO, “A” Telegrams, vol. 28, p. 427. fe 
; 25 El Reno Minute Book, July, 1890, to May, 1893, pp. 3-4. The book is in the 
City Hall of El Reno. The northeast quarter of Foreman’s tract was outside the 
corporation. 

26 The criminal code provided a fine from ten to fifty dollars for every person 
who should appear in any public place in the village “in any dress not belonging 
to his or her sex or in any indecent or lewd dress.” 
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May 2. His house was worth $400 and his farming equipment was 
substantial. He said: ‘‘I want this land for a townsite, the conven- 
ience of the neighborhood requires it. It has been laid off into lots 
many of which are now occupied for the purpose of trade and busi- 
ness. I am willing to make all the reservations and donations de- 
manded by the statute, and pay at the rate of ten dollars per acre 
therefor.’’ Foreman filed the required plats for a townsite, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior approved them, and on November 8 they were 
filed in the office of the Register of Deeds of Canadian County.” 


On December 16 in the Oklahoma City land office Foreman sub- 
mitted final proof for his application. This required him to make the 
final affidavit of a homestead claimant, stating that no part of the 
land had been alienated except as provided in Section 2288 of the 
Revised Statutes, and that he was the sole, bona fide owner as an 
actual settler.28 Opposition came from a group headed by Anson A. 
Davis, a homesteader about two miles east of Frisco. Davis charged 
that Foreman had soonered, that his purpose in taking the homestead 
was to speculate in the sale of portions of it for townsite purposes, 
and that Foreman was an agent of the company and from the first 
was in collusion with them. John H. Burford and John C. Delaney, 
register and receiver of the land office, found the conditions ‘‘very 
questionable on the part of Foreman,’’ probably justifying cancella- 
tion of the homestead entry. They also said: ‘‘ The townsite occupants 
are all willing and anxious for the proof to be approved and that 
Foreman be allowed to make his entry and the opposition comes from 
parties not interested in the townsite occupants or settlers. Davis has 
a homestead filing and is living near a rival town, while the others 
have had trouble with Foreman.’’?9 


27 The plat Foreman filed is in the office of the clerk of Canadian County, 
Plat Book, no. 1, p. 1. Similar plats were filed by Jensen and James Thompson 
on November 8, 1890, and are in ibid., pp. 2-3. A helpful guide to towns, important 
individuals, and places of business is Smith’s First Directory of Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, For the Year Commencing, August 1, 1890. 

28 No final homestead affidavit was found in Foreman’s homestead papers in 
NA, GLO, Oklahoma City land office, Cash Entry 204. It may be assumed that 
he made such an affidavit which was part of the procedure in making cash entry 
for a homestead. Section 2288 of the Revised Statutes empowered a homesteader 
to transfer by warrant against his own acts, any portion of his homestead for church, 
cemetery, or school purposes, or for the right of way of railroads. 

29 Joseph Hickox lived at El Reno. He circulated a petition among residents 
there requesting Burford and Delaney to avoid any unnecessary delay in securing 
Foreman a title to his homestead. Hickox said that nearly every businessman and 
occupant of a lot there signed the petition. When Foreman was making final proof, 
Hickox met Angus McClean for the first time, and heard that he lived at Cald- 
well, Kansas. Attorneys representing Davis and McClean cross-examined Foreman. 
The Reno City Tract Book in the General Land Office shows that Norman A. 
McClean of Caldwell acquired more than a half dozen lots in Reno City. Claude 


E. Hensley who knew Angus McClean and Norman A. McClean told me that they 
were brothers. 
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Acting Commissioner W. M. Stone on May 19, 1891, said of Fore- 
man: 


As to his qualifications as a homesteader no doubt can be entertained. 
Beyond question he entered Oklahoma in compliance with the President’s 
proclamation .... It is apparent that Mr. Foreman was over-powered by 
the townsite locators; that they went upon the claim during his absence 
and commenced their operations against his earnest protests. He could not 
evict them without assistance from the authorities. This he endeavored to 
procure but failed. He could not be expected to commence legal proceedings 
against all those intruders. These surroundings did not of course, amount 
to legal duress but the conditions were obviously such as to compel him 
to act contrary to his own wishes and judgment in the premises. It was 
clearly a case of implied coercion. Acting upon what he supposed was good 
advice, he entered into a compromise with the intruders, in order to avoid 
a threatened contest which might have been vexatious and expensive. This 
compromise resulted in the lease heretofore spoken of. I am unable to per- 
ceive how the arrangement thus made in any manner militates against his 
good faith. It does not tend to show that when he selected his claim and 
settled upon it he did not honestly intend it for homestead purposes. Upon 
this point the usual presumption of good faith is in his favor. He is cer- 
tainly not responsible for the condition of affairs that came about by the 
unlawful intrusion of the town lot jumpers. It was a force too powerful 
for him to resist unaided, had he attempted it loss of life might have re- 
sulted. I think under the circumstances, he adopted the wiser course. 


Stone also said: 


It is the condition of the land at the date of the original entry. that is 
to determine the question, and not its subsequent occupation for the pur- 
poses named..... The lot owners are themselves satisfied with the sit- 
uation, and by petition have asked that Foreman’s townsite application be 
allowed. The opposition to this comes entirely from persons outside the 
town who own no property there, and are not interested in its welfare. 


Foreman on May 28 paid $1,500 and commuted the homestead 
entry to cash for townsite purposes, except for ten acres, and received 
Cash Certificate 204. On May 29 he filed the certificate in the office 
of the Register of Deeds of Canadian County where all could read 
the contents including the following: ‘‘On presentation of this cer- 
tifieate to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, the said 
John A. Foreman shall be entitled to receive a patent.’’?! Under and 
by virtue of the certificate Foreman issued deeds to lot claimants. 
Many people believed that issuance of the certificate settled the ques- 
tion of title. 


A map published in 1891 designates El Reno as the ‘‘Great Rail- 
road Centre and the Future Capital of the Territory.’’*? The town 


30 Stone to register and receiver, Okla. City land office, May 19, 1891, NA, 


GLO, Townsites, vol. 5, pp. 392-405. A paragraph of this unpublished letter is 
quoted by B. B. Chapman, “Guthrie, From Public Land to Private Property,” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXIII, No. 1 (Spring, 1955), p. 66. 

31 Cash Certificate 204, filed on May 29, 1891, is in the office of the clerk of 
Canadian County, Final Receipt Record, vol. 9, p. 25. 

32 The map is in NA, Legislative Section, 52A-E1. 
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is termed the ‘‘Hub of Oklahoma Territory and the Gateway and 
Distributing Supply Point for the Cheyennes and Arapahoes.’’ The 
map states that the Rock Island Railroad was largely interested in 
realty in El Reno and was determined to make it a city of the first 
class. 


Mention should be made of Foreman’s neighbors who home- 
steaded at El Reno. Thomas Jensen, age 38, on April 23, 1889, made 
homestead entry for the southwest quarter of section nine, adjoining 
Foreman’s tract on the south. On December 20, 1890, he relinquished 
the south half of the tract. On the same day he made Cash Entry 77 
for townsite purposes by paying $800 for the north half. Napoleon 
B. Wass, a former rival of Foreman and Jensen, promptly made j 
homestead entry for the east 40 acres of the south half and proved 
up in 1897.33 The west 40 was entered by two successive homesteaders 
before it was purchased from the government by townsite trustees. 


James Thompson was a single man who had considerable military : 
service from 1863 to 1880, and until the opening of Oklahoma district ? 
he was Post Saddler at Fort Reno.*4 On May 1, 1889, he made home- 
stead entry for a rectangular tract of 130 acres which on the east 
bordered lands of Foreman and Jensen. Thompson’s west line was 
the 98th meridian. On December 20, 1890, Thompson made Cash 
Entry 76 for the portion of his tract west of Foreman, and on De- 
cember 26 he made Cash Entry 82 for the portion west of Jensen. 
Thus lands purchased by Jensen and Thompson bordered the Fore- 
man tract and were occupied and used as a part of the townsite of 
El Reno. Jensen and Thompson entered into a lease and contract with 
the Oklahoma Homestead and Town Company for a valuable con- 
sideration at about the time Foreman did.** 


In his contest with Foreman, Anson A. Davis appealed from the 
decision of the General Land Office to the Secretary of the Interior. 
The matter was also taken to Congress. On January 7, 1892, Perkins 
introduced Senate Bill 1542 providing that Foreman’s entry for 
townsite purposes be ‘‘confirmed and made valid, to relate back and 
take effect from the date thereof.’ The bill was for the ‘‘relief of 


_  330n December 20, 1889, Wass acquired a substantial interest in the 80 acres 
for which Jensen made cash entry; office of clerk of Canadian County, W arranty 
Deeds, vol. 1, pp. 8-9. 

34 Thompson to Maj. E. F. Weigle, Feb. 20, 1892, “James Thompson Papers,” 
NA, GLO, townsite box 152 and related boxes; see also papers concerning C. FE. 
773, ibid. ; GLO, Okla, Tract Book, vol. 4, p. 147. 

35 Asst. Com. Rose to register and receiver, Okla. City land office, Nov. 26, 
1892, NA, GLO, Townsites, vol. 10, pp. 159-160; same to same, Nov. 26, 1892, ibid. 
pp. 162-164, 

Julius A. Penn on April 23, 1889, made homestead entry for the northeast 
quarter of section nine. The west border of his claim touched the Foreman tract. 
Penn relinquished his homestead on July 18. On that day it was entered by William 
H. Riley who received Final Certificate 1296 on March 18, 1895. 

36 Senate Bill 1542 is in NA, Legislative Section, 52A-E1. 
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:. the occupants of the townsite.’’ On January 28 Davis sent to Con- — 


gress a letter relating the speculative purposes of Foreman in con- 
nection with the townsite company, and exposing the ‘‘fraud’’ being 
perpetrated.*’ Davis said: ‘‘The statement that the contest was in- 
itiated for speculative purposes is a lie on its face. On the contrary 
it was made in good faith to protect the legal settlers against fraud. 
In substantiation of this position I will say that I was importuned 
by Foreman’s representative and by the attorney for the Oklahoma — 
Homestead and Town Company by offers of money and lots if I would 
withdraw my contest.’’ 


Between July 1, 1891, and January 28, 1892, Foreman and his 


wife made 444 warranty deeds conveying 589 lots. These lot holders 


requested Congress to pass the bill for the relief of the inhabitants 
of El Reno.** Most of the inhabitants of El Reno seem to have con- 
ceded to the company and to Foreman the right to sell and convey 
lots, and to have recognized the instruments of the same as conveying 
to the purchasers, not only the right of possession, but title to the 
lots therein designated. The General Land Office did not flinch from 
its devotion to the established order. When Senate Bill 1542 came 
before Commissioner Thomas H. Carter on January 30 he noted that 
Foreman’s entry covered but half of the El] Reno townsite, and ree- 
ommended a bill by which not only Foreman’s entry, but all other 
similar entries then suspended by the General Land Office could be 
passed to patent.®® 


On Saturday, February 6, County Attorney E. J. Simpson trans- 
mitted to Secretary John W. Noble a petition signed by Mayor Martin 
L. Stanley and by more than sixty other citizens and property owners 
of El Reno, urging Noble to hasten the issuance of a patent to Thomp- 
son for all his tract.4° The petition stated that it was the unanimous 
wish of the people that the title be perfected, ‘‘both on his account, 
and in order that our own titles may be perfected.’’ Among signers 
were Sheriff Orville Shelby, County Clerk D. D. Davisson, and 
County Surveyor J. W. Maney. 


Like thunder at dawn, the decision of Noble fell on El Reno. On 
February 6 he directed that the homestead and cash entries made by 
Foreman be canceled, and the land entered under the provisions of 
the townsite law.*1 Noble had no doubt as to the illegality of the action 
of Foreman. He said that under the homestead law Foreman was 
not entitled to perfect title to the land. He noted that some members 
of the company were friends of Foreman whom he had known for 
years, and in whom he had implicit confidence. Noble said: 


; 37 Davis to Chairman of Sen. Committee on Public Lands, Jan. 28, 1892, ibid. 


38 The list of names and location of lots is in ibid; see also Oklahoma Demo- 
crat, Sept. 12, 1891. 3 

39 Carter to Sec. Int., Jan. 30, 1892, NA, GLO, Townsites, vol. 8, pp. 71-82. 

40 The petition is in the “James Thompson Papers,” loc. cit. 

41 Davis v. Foreman, 14 L. D. 146 (1892). 
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Foreman attempts to convey the impression that the occupation of 
this land by the townsite company was in opposition to his will and against 
his wishes. The evidence before me is neither satisfactory nor convincing 
on this point. ... The company had absolute control of the land, it dis- 
posed of lots, and valuable improvements were placed upon the same by 
the purchasers, and it would be absurd to suppose that this was done on 
any other theory than the one that Foreman had parted with his interest 
in said land or lots. The contention of Foreman, carried to its logical con- 
clusion, would result in this, that a homestead claimant, immediately after 
the entry, may transfer possession and relinquish to another, all the land 
embraced in his entry with a covenant to transfer absolute title as soon 
as title is perfected in him, and then having been permitted by his grantee, 
to reside on the land for the required time, he may perfect title upon the 
theory that there has been no alienation of the land as contemplated by 
law, as he had no ownership to transfer or alienate. It is sufficient to say 
that such a construction would be contrary to, and utterly subversive of, 
all the principles of the homestead law and can not be entertained. 


On February 6 about noon a citizen of El Reno received a pri- 
vate message stating the essence of Noble’s decision. The land Fore- 
man claimed was public domain. About 9 p. m. lot jumpers moved 
along the line with a grand rush and in one hour scarcely a lot could 
be found on the Foreman tract that was not oceupied. The Oklahoma 
Democrat at El Reno said: ‘‘ All night long the deafening sound of 
the hammer was heard in every portion of the city and when dawn 
broke upon the scene, El] Reno presented an appearance never before 
witnessed in this section. Shingles, pieces of scantling foundations, 
dugouts and skeleton frames loomed up from two thousand places 
which gave the city the appearance of having been visited by a ey- 
clone.’’4? The Wichita Daily Eagle on Sunday, February 7, seemed 
to confirm the message of the day previous. Then vigilant search 
was made by people to find lots that might have been overlooked 
and fenees were in some instances torn down and shacks built within. 
Lawrence G. Adams said: ‘‘By putting improvements on vavant land 
or lots, you could hold the property against the wishes of the first 
owners. ’’43 


The following report from El Reno on February 9 appeared 
the next day in the Wichita Daily Eagle: 


; Notwithstanding reports to the contrary, the lot jumping at El Reno 
is not a bloody or serious affair. It is a fact that some of the county of- 
ficials seem to be rather inclined to take sides with the jumpers or to 
remain on the fence, and to their inactivity and examples is principally due 
the troubles which have occurred, United States Marshal (William] Grimes 
and Deputy Marshal [Chris] Madsen arrived here yesterday, but it is not 
yet known what they have decided to do. Marshal Grimes went to Guthrie, 
leaving Deputy Marshal Madsen in charge of affairs, and it is presumed 


; ay Oklahoma Democrat, Feb. 13, 1892. The newspaper said: “Talk about mes- 
<Sectieinat and the foolish antics of the aboriginees, they in comparison stand as 
nothing to the wild and sometimes dangerous excitement incident to lot jumping 


in Oklahoma.” 


43 Statement by Adams, July 7, 1937 i i i f i 
aeesanes uly 7, , Okla. Hist. Society, Indian-Pioneer History, 


ew 
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that aS soon as he receives instructions he will at once proceed to remove 
the jumpers and restore order. 


| A telegram received by President Benjamin Harrison on Feb- 
ruary 11 deseribed the situation thus: ‘‘Lot jumpers have taken 
possession of E] Reno.’’** In the meantime a rush had been made on 
the Jensen tract but the lot jumpers ‘‘finding their mistake did not 
follow up their settlement.’’ 

| The Oklahoma Democrat on Saturday, February 13, said that 
countless numbers of messages ‘‘poured in to the Secretary of the 
Interior, President of the United States and various federal officers 
for information and instruction. U. S. Marshal Grimes finally 
appeared upon the scene.’’ The account continued: 


| The restraining order of the U. S. District Court was found to be still in 
force and Marshal Madsen on Wednesday morning posted notices of the order 
in various parts of the city. The town government did all they could for law 
and order and requested that the citizens obey the order of the court. Un- 
_hecessary excitement has been caused by officers of the law jumping lots and 
persons termed leading professional men advising against the order of the 
: court. Today peace reigns so far as external appearances go. The officers 
are removing the improvements of the jumpers as fast as complaints are 
made by the lot owners and there are now but few residents and property 
owners who believe that the jumping will in the end amount to anything. It 
is evident to all observers that the masses have been misled, that bad 
council has been given and that private messages have been mistaken for 
official information. 


Under date of February 15, a petition with a half-dozen pages of 
signatures of interested parties in El Reno was addressed to Con- 
gress. Signers included Sheriff Orville Shelby, County Clerk D. D. 
Davisson and other local officers. Their signatures on petitions illus- 
trate how quickly county officers could join a lot-jumpers camp. The 
petition of February 15 urged Congress to pass no legislation for 
‘‘innocent purchasers’’ because there were none. It was charged that, 
after Noble’s decision Foreman had been making many deeds, back- 
dating them in 1891, and conveying lots to the members of the town 


44 Martin L. Stanley and the town board consisting of S. W. Sawyer, William 
A. Clute, R. D. Wood, and James G. Tompkins met in called session on February 
8 and prepared the telegram “after long discussion”; El Reno Minute Book, July, 
1890, to May, 1893, p. 152. The telegram is in NA, Justice Dept., appointment file 
of John H. Burford. 

45 Petition of Feb. 15, 1892, NA, Legislative Section 52A-El. The Oklahoma 
“Democrat on March 5, 1892 said: “The petition recently sent to the Senate from this 
city setting forth that 95 per cent of the people were in favor of a government town- 
site and technically favoring lot jumping basely misrepresents the interests and wishes 
of the property owners and bona fide residents of this city. The petition is calcu- 
lated to mislead the senate in representing that the fight is between the people and 
the town company when in reality it is between those who have paid valuable con- 
sideraion for their property and those who desire to get something for nothing. The 
town company has nothing to do with it. The people want what they paid for and 
justly own and no more. And they are confident the government will recognize 


their rights.” 
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company which was ‘‘a foreign corporation,’’ and their friends. The ~ 
petition said that 95 percent of the resident voters wanted the land 
entered under the townsite law, for nearly all except members of 
the town company had their lots improved and could hold them. 
Issuance of deeds by Foreman after Noble’s decision brought about 
the observation that he was likely to get into trouble.*® Davisson wrote 
a letter giving grave charges of apparent fraud. He presented docu- 
mentary evidence tending to show that actual settlers holding under 
Foreman’s pledge of title paid valuable consideration, only to have 
the lots finally deeded by: Foreman to adherents of the Oklahoma 
Homestead and Town Company. 


A committee requesting relief from Congress consisted of A. F. 
Masterman, F. H. Gerrer, W. S. Wright, George D. Orput, M. M. 
Engle, H. C. Acuff, and Amos Aspey. They stated that no relief 
could be secured from the county court and officers of the law.*’ 


They said: 


Many people have come into El Reno and leased lots of the purchasers 
but joined themselves together to defeat the title of those who have pur- 
chased property in El Reno in good faith, thereby hoping to turn Hl Reno 
into a government townsite and obtain the lots themselves. Others again 
joined in the fight with the hope that the town might be destroyed or kept 
back that they may, when the Cheyenne and Arapahoe country is opened, go 
into that country a short distance from El Reno and build up another town 
and profit thereby. This class of people, of course, and the leaders especially, 
have no property interests in Hl Reno and in the struggle they have brought 
on they have nothing to lose. For sometime the people who have been 
working against the rightful owners have been organized for a general 
movement to take possession of all the unimproved lots and without regard 
to others rights. Among these people are low characters found in all frontier 
towns. The people whose lots they haye taken and jumped are actual set- 
tlers and purchasers. 


Secretary Noble thought that innocent purchasers should be 
protected ‘‘so far as it is possible to be done.’’ He also said: ‘‘I could 
not consistently recommend that Foreman’s entry be confirmed by 
act of Congress, as he had violated the provisions of the law under 
which he had made entry for the land.’’48 On February 25 Delegate 


David A. Harvey introduced House Bill 6481 for the relief of citizens 
of El Reno. 


; In confidence and without the knowledge of her husband, Mary 
K. Foreman addressed a letter to Senator Perkins.’9 She said: 


46 Wichita Daily Eagle, Feb. 17, 1892; Davisson to Emera E. Wilson, Feb. 25, 
1892, NA, Legislative Section, 52A-E1. 
47 The statement of the committee, not dated, is in ibid. 
_ 48Noble to Sen. J. N. Dolph, Feb. 16, 1892, NA, Int. Dept., Lands and R. R. 
Div., Rec. Letters Sent, vol. 112, pp. 26-29. 
_ 49 Mary E. Foreman to Perkins, Feb. 26, 1892, NA, Legislative Section 52A-E1. 
This file contains on printed form a copy of a warranty deed Foreman and his wife 


nade on Jan. 12, 1892, to the First Baptist Church of El Reno for lot 6 in block 
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I wish all good people like yourself knew just how we have suffered 
here in Hl Reno for ever since the day my husband, Major Foreman, taken 
[sic] his claim he has had trouble, for it was a valuable claim and a splen- 
did location for a townsite, and the contestants were many and terrible. 
They forced Major Foreman into the leasing a portion of his claim by threats 
if he didn’t lease to them the contestants would .... This story about him 
occupying the land before the Run on the 22 is false as false can be.... 
Strange that would-be-gentlemen of this enlightened age would in the face 
of the Almighty swear such notorious falsehoods. Such men as Dr. Davis 
of Frisco, a would-be-gentleman to go before the Almighty, the God who 
gave him his being and swear to such things as he did, just through malice 
towards Major Foreman, just for the simple reason that Frisco lost the 
county seat. In fact all the bordering towns are against El Reno for she 
is the Bellfe] of Oklahoma, and everything is fighting her and trying to 
keep her back. Even some of the people in her midst are trying to ruin 
her progress for the sake of jumping a few lots.... 


They are constantly reporting that Foreman’s claim is canceled to 
the enemy and causing lot jumpers to jump into our field among our trees 
and shrubbery and stake off lots. We have lived here and prepared the 
: ae planted trees and shrubbery and cultivated our land ever since the 

Lee 


When he [Foreman] came to Oklahoma he expected to take a home- 
stead and not a townsite .... They crowded on him, he either had to do 
as he did or walk off and leave it with the contestants. And why should 
this land now be taken from him and given to others far less worthy? 
Many of them here [are] only waiting till the west land [Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe Reservation] is ready for them to go onto, and why should they 
and the people of the border towns come in here and ruin the homesteaders 
and the good citizens of El Reno, while they are waiting for their lands 
to open. If this land is taken from Major Foreman it will leave him and 
his family without means and break him up, as he has used his means and 
time for the growth of the town. I have lived right here and suffered and 
was exposed to hardships trying to hold our claim and I felt all the time 
that it was our claim and that we were entitled to it or I should never have 
staid and worked as I have to beautify it for others to come and take by 
jumping it without having any right to it. My husband says that if they do 
take it from him he will never try to take another homestead as he will 
always feel that this land is his, and that he tried to do fare [sic] by the 
sovernment and all parties, and he feels that he is entitled to this land, 
and the government that he done so much to save should stand by him. 
I do not write this to you for sympathy, but simply to give you these facts. 
He gave 4 years and some months of his life to the government in time of 
the war, and also his health. I do not care so much for myself although 
I am an invalid myself: it’s my husband I care for. I hate to see him 
treated so. 


The Canadian County Republican Convention in session in El 
Reno on February 27 passed a resolution terming Noble’s decision 
an act of justice in wresting the land from the control of ‘‘a foreign 
landed syndicate.’’5° The resolution expressed opposition to class leg- 
islation tending to legalize illegal acts of any entryman or corporation, 
whereby they might be enabled to rob the masses of what in law and 
right belonged to the people. The Senate Committee on Public Lands 
on April 5 recommended that all claims to lots purchased for value 
previous to Noble’s decision on February 6 should be recognized in 


50 The resolution of February 27, 1892, is in the El Reno Herald, March 4, 1892. 
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the disposal of the lots included in the entry under the townsite law.*! 
But Congress took no action. 


William A. Clute, editor of the Oklahoma Democrat, was a staunch 
supporter of Foreman’s cause. On February 29 he received by mail 
drawings of a skull and crossbones, and of a man being hanged. With 
it was this note signed, ‘‘White Caps’’: ‘‘We give thee warning— 
Don’t oppose the lot jumpers any more in your paper. We never warn 
but once. If there is anything against the lot jumpers in your next 
issue, beware as we are mighty as Sampson with the jawbone of an ass. 
We will crush you as thou were but a fly. Once again we give thee 
timely warning.”’ 


In the next issue of the paper, March 5, Clute published the note 
and a facsimile of the drawings. He said: 


The editor acknowledges receipt by publication of the notice. It is a 
little late for valentines but nevertheless shows that the writer holds us in 
some consideration. As his weapon is the jawbone of an ass, we presume 
he chose the article mostly used by his profession. The ass who sent the 
notice is probably in training for congress, or some foreign mission. We 
know of nothing that so completely illustrates the capacity of the writer 
as does this valentine. Bring on your delegation of lot-jumping white caps, 
your garbage grabbers and parasites*of decent communities. You have our 
assurance of a deserving reception. 


In the paper issued on March 5 Clute stood firmly by Foreman 
whose interests paralleled those of the Oklahoma Homestead and Town 
Company. In a mood of sarcasm Clute said: 


Terrible is it not to think a man in this free country where property 
rights are generally respected would dare to defend by legal process his 
just rights in its possession. Yes such people are terrors to the country 
in which they live and in the language of the moguls of lot jumping should 
be compelled to vacate, leave town that their property may be taken by 
men who have personal hatred to carry out and a few paltry dollars to make 
in carrying out the present strife. Again that the owner would be so dis- 
honest as to raise an objection to a lessee of a lot when said lessee en- 
deavors to boldly steal it from him. This to be sure is hard to understand. 
For this offense he should be banished to Reno City or “Tank Town’52 to 
there live in complete solitude and await developments, or he should be 
sent to the ancient town of Frisco where government flour and slabs of 


bacon were once as free as these people desire to make the property of 
the individual in El Reno. 


Politically a man running a newspaper in El Reno should renounce 
allegiance to the just principles of his party, sell out the city and the prop- 
erty holders that he may please a few officials who are aiding and abetting 
lot Jumping, and that to the disgrace of the party to which they belong. 
For opposing their methods we get the promise of another paper that is 
expected to champion their cause and to help them in continuing in public 
trust. Gentlemen we are uncompromisingly in favor of protecting the rights 
of the property owner with the law-abiding citizens of El Reno and with 
democrats who attend to their official duties if such they have. 


51S. Reports, 52 Cong. 1 sess.. i11(2913), no. 505. 


“ . 
k 52“Tank Town” was a place where a train stopped for the purpose of securing 
water. 
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; Files of the Zl Reno Herald are sparse but evidence shows that 
‘it opposed the interests of Foreman and the town company.®? On 
“March 19, 1892, the Oklahoma Democrat said: 


Seldom it is that a newspaper man is called upon to notice the rank 
| expressions of a man who has neither principle, politics, or brains. We hope 
our readers will pardon us for giving time and space to answer the editor 
of the hermaphrodite sheet known as the El Reno Herald who attacks the 
DEMOCRAT for standing by the property holders of E] Reno in their present 
‘lot jumping unpleasantness which can’t result in any good to the jumper 
and only tends to temporarily lessen the light of the prosperous “Queen 
of the Canadian.” There are one or two so called editors in Canadian 
county, the editor of the Herald being chief mogul, who have so little 
brains that when they sneeze the tears run down the back of their neck. 
After exhausting the small amount of truth they possess, they in their 
light of the breech-clout aboriginees set to work to disorganize society 
and the law by unwarranted attacks on the lawful acts of officers who have 
the peace and welfare of the people at heart. 


. Come old man roll out your spittoon, pull down your vest, let go your 
neighbor’s lot on Bickford street, be a man or a mouse politically and 
stand by truth and fair play. It will not hurt you after becoming accus- 
_tomed to it, and by so doing you will have better digestion, nightmare will 
cease to bother your peaceful slumbers, the wrinkled look of faking snipe 
of the valley will leave your countenance and that look of a slightly honest 
“man will take its place. Don’t train with men who seek only to destroy and 
give nothing in return. Cut yourself loose from the leaders discord who are 
raising h—1 with the people for the purpose of filling their own pockets 
with money or either robbing the people of their property or injuring the 
town. Adieu, Mr. when we again run short of news we will give you a few 
lines of advertising. 


The Frisco Times was established in 1889, and subsequently was 
owned by Frank Fillmore and William Seaman. Fillmore later ad- 
mitted that Frisco ‘‘was about dead’’ when the Oklahoma Democrat 
earried the following article on March 19, 1892: 


The Frisco Times in last week’s issue in commenting on the position 
of this paper in what we consider a town fight as far as Frisco {s concerned, 
and one for blood money, personal hatred and jealousy on the part of others 
who are leaders in the move against El Reno. The “Times” like other in- 
terested parties are stuck on the word “Syndicate” and town company, 
when they know that the so-called town company or syndicate are not in 
any way considered and that the fight is simply between the person who 
purchased his property on a final receipt given by the U. S. Land Office, 
the man who paid his cash for it, the peaceable American citizen who 
respects the rights of property, the man who is a resident and taxpayer 
in Canadian county against the men who have laid on their oars and like 
a vulture bides his time, sweeps down to destroy that which honest labor 


‘has made. 


How many people who are residents and property holders, Mr. Times, 
‘do you think are making this fight? Why sir we know the leaders like a 
book. Many of them come from Reno City and Frisco, some are lessees of 
property upon which they are doing business and hope by claiming fraud 
to gain title to property upon which they are located by filing upon it and 
thus leave their trusting benefactors in the soup. Are you not proud to 


53 For a sketch of the El Reno Herald, see Carolyn Foreman, Oklahoma Im- 
prints, pp. 307-308. 
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favor such a scheme? Did your crowd ask the question as to the ownership 
of the property jumped? How did they know whether it belonged to a Van- 
derbilt or some widow woman who had paid her last dollar for it? Do you 
think that every man who has purchased a lot in El Reno belongs to a 
foreign syndicate? 


We know you are opposed to the building of railroads, opposed to the 
man who has enough money to buy a lot and pay an honest dollar for it. 
But you are in it when it comes to faking it. Yes we understand you are 
in favor of cornfields instead of railroads, in favor of potato patches in 
preference to manufacturies. You endeavor to misrepresent the facts and 
to mislead the farmer and businessmen as to our reasons for upholding the 
property holder. If the farmer wants to sell a load of grain and get his 
cash for it he must have a market which necessitates the building of cities. 
Of course we understand that your system of building a city and assisting 
the farmers of Canadian county has been a blooming success. 


Cannot you possibly keep your nose out of the affairs of prosperous 
cities and give your paper enough time to keep it from sinking absolutely 
out of existence? Or do you after killing your own town by reckless man- 
agement desire to try your fatal system on this place? Canadian county 
needs a good market for the farmer. The DEMOCRAT has taken the right 
position without fear or favor and expects to stay in a political fight with 
democracy as its title implies. Call off your would be town killing, make it 
a political fight. We’ll be there.54 


On March 11 the inhabitants of El Reno elected a board com- 
posed of three members, the duty of which was to issue certificates 
to lot occupants under the provisions of the act of May 14, 1890. The 
opening of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Reservation to white settlers 
on April 19, 1892, diverted popular attention from the situation in 
El Reno. Assistant Commissioner Stone on April 29, canceled Fore- 
man’s homestead and cash entries.5> On May 6 the Board of Townsite 
Trustees made application to Townsite Board No. 4 to enter the 
Foreman tract for the use and benefit of the occupants thereof for 
business and trade, in conformity to law.56 Martin L. Stanley was 
chairman of the board of trustees and members were S. W. Sawyer, 
R. D. Wood, J. G. Tompkins, and William A. Clute. On May 23 Town- 
site Board No. 4 composed of James M. Bishop, Delbert L. Larsh, and 
Samuel T. Leavy entered the quarter section on payment of $200. 


ae Fillmore moved the Frisco Times to Arapaho six weeks after the appearance 
of this article. Frisco died when Yukon was built. Clute edited the Oklahoma 
Democrat until July, 1892. For five years he and Dan W. Peery edited and pub- 
lished the El Reno Globe. Clute died at El Reno in 1932 at the age of 72. There 
is a sketch of his life in Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. X, No. 4 (Dec., 1932), 
pp. 607-608. 

55 The market for lots remained open in the spring of 1892. On April 9 the 
Oklahoma Democrat carried the following advertisement: “Attention! Attention! 
LB bos oo Shimer, the Special Agent of the Choctaw Coal and Railway Co., has been 
authorized by J. D. Bradley, Manager. to dispose of a few choice lots in the city 
of El Reno.” On May 7 and May 14 the paper announced that S. W. Sawyer 
had one thousand choice lots for sale on the installment plar. Warranty deed 
given to every lot when full payment is made. Buy now before the raise. These 
lots will double in 60 days.” 


58 The application of May 6, 1892, is in El Reno Minute Book, July, 1890, t 
May, 1893, pp. 182-183. ute Book, July, 1890, to 
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Stanley estimated the population of the town as 1,500, half of whom 
lived on the Foreman tract.*’ He estimated the value of improvements 
on the tract at about $140,000. The post office and courthouse were 
on the tract. The corporate limits of El Reno included 380 acres. 


The townsite should be allotted under the provisions of the act 
on May 14, 1890, and purchasers should hold their lots, not by virtue 
of any rights secured from Foreman or the Oklahoma Homestead and 
Town Company, but by virtue of early occupancy and possession. 
On May 21 and 28, 1892, John W. Brewer called attention of the 
General Land Office to his contest of Foreman’s homestead entry, and 
asserted his preference right to make homestead entry for the tract 
in whole or in part. The application was rejected because of conflict 
with that of the townsite board. By a quitclaim deed on June 16 Fore- 
man relinquished to Mary E. Foreman all his right, title, and interest 
to the improvements, crops, ete., on the quarter section for which he 
had made homestead entry.°’ Homestead and cash entries by James 
Thompson and Thomas Jensen were canceled on November 26. Thus 
the way was paved for a number of hard fought townsite cases, as 
evidenced by the El Reno records in the National Archives. 


Beginning in November, 189i, the following advertisement with 
slight variation ran weekly for several months in the Oklahoma Demo- 
crat, filling a half page of the newspaper : 


El Reno, Oklahoma. The great commercial and railroad center; the 
most accessible point to the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Reservation! County 
seat of Canadian, the best county in the entire territory. Located within 
five miles of Fort Reno, which is now garrisoned with the 5th cavalry and 
several companies of infantry. Also within four miles of the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe Agency at which place the 3,500 Indians receive their annual an- 
nuity from the government, three fourths of which drop into the tills of 
El Reno merchants. Is attracting more capital than any other town in the 
territory. Address Thos. Jensen, Real Estate Agent, El Reno, Oklahoma, for 
Bargains in choice Business and Residence Lots. 


Foreman on August 1, 1893, relinquished to the government of 


- the United States all his right, title, and interest in the tract of land 


he had claimed as a homestead. On August 22, 1894, he filed a peti- 
tion in the district court of Canadian County to recover judgment 
against the United States in the sum of $1,500 he had paid for the 
land. The question was raised as to whether Foreman had properly 


- applied to the Secretary of the Interior for the return of the money. 


he district court decided in Foreman’s favor. The Supreme Court 
of the Territory of Oklahoma said that Foreman was ‘‘entiiled either 


_ 57Stanley’s testimony, May 21, 1892, is in NA, GLO, Okla. City C. E. 553. 
Townsite Board no. 4 approved the plat for the Foreman tract on May 26, 1892, 
and the plat for the Jensen and Thompson tracts on February 3, 1893. The plats 
are in the office of the clerk of Canadian County, Plat Book, no. 1, pp. 56-58. 
58 A copy of the quitclaim deed is in the case of N. J. Anstine v. Mary E. Fore- 


man, NA, GLO, Townsite box 168. 
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to the land or to the return of his money.’”? When the case came be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court in 1897 the Justice Department 
did not resist the return of the money to Foreman. 


Attention should be given to a few of the leading townsite cases at 
El Reno. Contest No. 75 concerned lot 17 in block 52. About a month 
after the Oklahoma Homestead and Town Company leased three- 
fourths of Foreman’s homestead, it issued receipt No. 905 for one 
dollar to G. A. Colton. The receipt was dated, ‘‘Kansas City, Mo., 
June 17, 1889,’’ and was on account of lease money on lots 17 and 
19. The balance of lease money, $16.66, was due on each lot when 
deed was given. The receipt was signed by C. 8. Rogers, agent. On 
May 7, 1890, Colton, in consideration of $150, quitclaimed to James 
P. Seales all his right, title, and interest in lots 17 and 18. Three days 
later Scales executed and delivered a quitclaim deed for lots 17 and 
18 to Henry P. Shimer in consideration of $175. These transfers of 
lots were duly recorded by Calvin L. Severy who was city recorder 
and a member of the board of directors of the company. Foreman re- 
ceived a cash certificate or final receipt for his homestead en May 28, 
1891. On November 30 he and his wife, in consideration of $104.42, 
executed and delivered to Shimer a warranty deed for lots including 
No. 17.6 Shimer paid a tax of two dollars on the lot. 


On February 8, 1892, two days after Secretary Noble directed 
that the homestead and cash entries of Foreman be canceled, Mrs. 
Sada Montgomery with the aid of friends erected on the east end of 
lot 17 a erude wooden structure representing a fence. She did no more 
work on the lot, and in March sold her rights in it to Alexander C. 
Bender who homesteaded a quarter section seven miles southeast of 
El] Reno. In the meantime, February 29, 1892, Shimer enclosed lots 
17 and 18 with a two-strand wire and post fence. He occupied 
the lot only long enough to put the fence there; he did not molest 
Mrs. Montgomery’s ‘‘fence.’’ On the night of February 29 his fence 
was destroyed by unknown parties. 


On March 29 Bender placed a two-room dwelling house upon. the — 


lot, which at that time had no other improvements. He stayed on the 
lot for a time, and about a month later rented it to a tenant. Bender 
resided on his homestead, not on the El Reno townsite. The townsite 
trustees on May 23 made cash entry for the Foreman tract for the 
several use and benefit of the occupants thereof. Lot 17 was valued 
at $150, and the improvements at $125. 


oes States v. John A. Foreman, 5 Okla. 237 (1897); 42 Law Ed. 1210 


Townsite Board no. 4, filed November 12, 1892. 


box contains the testimony in the case, briefs of attorneys, and the decision of 
60 The deed is in NA, GLO, townsite box 170 in case of Bender v, Shimer. The 
61GLO, Townsite Tract Books, vol. 35, El Reno, p. 8. 
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On September 29 the townsite board considered the evidence and 
by a vote of two to one awarded the lot to Shimer. Larsh wrote a dis- 
senting statement. At that time the house was unrented, and no one 
was living on the lot. Commissioner S. W. Lamoreux in a decision on 
June 27, 1894, awarded the lot to Bender.*? Lamoreux held Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s ‘‘fence’’ for naught, but noted that Bender initiated a right 
by entering upon the lot in person and improving it. Lamoreux said 
that evidence of possession should consist of fixed and substantial 
improvements on the lot, or some visible sign of ownership, having 
some recognized domestic or commercial value, or some utility in refer- 
ence thereto, intended, erected and so placed on the lot as to operate 
as notice to all others of the claim of right to possession, and nega- 
tive any inference that the claim was merely for the purpose of pres- 
ently speculating in the same. 


Shimer appealed to the Secretary of the Interior. On September 
8 Lamoreux requested early action on the case because there were 190 
cases on the docket in the General Land Office involving the same 
question.®* Secretary Hoke Smith on November 30 affirmed La- 
moreux’s decision. Smith said that a sale of land after issuance of 
final certificate did not entitle the purchaser to the benefit of a patent, 
unless it should appear that the entryman had complied with the law 
and was in his own right entitled to a patent. He concluded that all 
claims based on a title derived from Foreman, either directly or 
through intermediate assignors, by virtue of the homestead entry and 
final certificate of Foreman were invalid, and the ownership of the 
lot in controversy must be determined on other lines. Actual possession 
could be evidenced by a substantial enclosure, and actual possession 
was all that was necessary to constitute occupancy, so far as the word 
related to the issue involved. Shimer’s evidence of occupancy was so 
frail as to amount to abandonment of the lot. Smith said: 


It appearing that Shimer in good faith purchased this lot from the rec- 
ognized authorities of the town, and that he was not in any moral sense a 
party to Foreman’s fraud against the government, the equities of the case 
are with him; but there is no escape from the plain terms of the statute. 
Shimer was not an occupant, and Bender was an occupant, of the lot in 
controversy at the time it was entered by the townsite board “for the use 
‘and benefit of the occupants thereof.’ The contention that Bender was a 
trespasser when he moved his home on the lot, and that such act was not 
and could not have been the initiation of a claim against the government, 
is, under the peculiar circumstances of this case, immaterial. 


62 Lamoreux to Trustees of Townsite Board no. 4, June 27, 1894, NA, GLO, 
Townsites, vol. 15, pp. 473-500. This letter gives a good history of the case. _ 
Lamoreux said: “By the issuance of the final certificate to Foreman, the right 
acquired to the land he had entered as a homestead, was one sub judice, the whole 
title to the land yet being in the United States. Foreman could convey no better 
right than he had.” 
: ‘03 Bender v. Shimer, 19 L. D. 363 (1894); Lamoreux to Sec. Int., Sept. 8, 1894, 


NA, GLO, Townsites, vol. 17, p. 291. 
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On May 13, 1895, a deed was issued to Bender for the lot, and 
he proved up on his homestead the next year. 


In the Foreman part of El Reno is lot 16 in block 49. On June 25, 
1890, the Oklahoma Homestead and Town Company leased the lot 
to C. D. French, trustee, who immediately assigned the lease contract 
to T. T. Crittenden.*¢ On February 10, 1892, four days after Secre- 
tary Noble directed that the homestead and cash entries of Foreman 
be canceled, Foreman gave Crittenden a warranty deed for the lot. 
A month or two later M. D. Colgrove enclosed the lot with two others 
in a weak, badly constructed wire fence. So far as the fence pertained 
to lot 16, it was worth about two dollars. On April 29 the ‘* Provisional 
Board for the town of El Reno’’ issued Colgrove a certificate of oc- 
eupancy for the lot. The townsite board of trustees made cash entry 
for the Foreman tract on May 23. They valued the lot at $85 and the 
improvements at twenty-five cents. They awarded the lot to Critten- 
den by a vote of two to one, Larsh being the dissenter. 


In a decision on August 2, 1894, Commissioner Lamoreux held 
that neither Crittenden nor Colgrove was entitled to a deed because 
both failed to show evidence of occupying the lot at the time of the 
townsite entry. Lamoreux said: 


To hold that this so-called fence constituted legal occupancy of said 
lot by the party constructing it would be to open wide the door of fraud, and 
to invite speculators to grab all vacant lots of a town around which they 
could throw a one or two-strand wire fence. This is not the kind of oc- 
cupancy contemplated by Congress and intended by the statutory enact- 
ments governing townsite entries.66 


He said that the lease and contract from the company were not 
even prima facie evidence of such occupancy. Colgrove and Crittenden 
appealed to Secretary Hoke Smith who affirmed Lamoreux’s decision. 


The lot was disposed of at public sale under the provisions of the act 
of May 14, 1890. 


When a settler on learning of Secretary Noble’s decision of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1892, took possession of a vacant and unimproved lot, used 
no force, broke no inclosure, deprived no one of his lawful possession, 
and inflicted no injury on the person or property of Foreman, Crit- 


tenden or any other person, the General Land Office held that the 


settler was not a trespasser but a lawful occupant of the lot.*’ James 


Ae 64 pied lease contract is in NA, GLO, townsite box 168, case of Colgrove v. 
rittenden. The place of execution was Kansas City, and the sum named was 


65 The deed, and th isi i i 
esas Pa pe of Townsite Board no. 4 filed on November 19, 
66 Lamoreux to Townsite Board no. 4, Aug. 2, 1894, NA, GLO, Townsites, vol. 
16, pp. 373-381; Colgrove v. Crittenden, 20 L. D. 267 (1895). 
Asst. Com. Edward A. Bowers to Townsite Board no. 6, June 19, 1894, NA, 
Townsites, vol. 20, pp. 235-239; Bishop to Com. Gen. Land Office, Jan. 5, 1893, NA 
GLO, townsite box 168, case of N. J. Anstine v. Mary E. Foreman. 
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M. Bishop, Chairman of Townsite Board No. 4, said that the econdi- 
tion of occupancy here stated was fundamental in many contest cases. 
James Thompson on February 19, 1892, executed to Crittenden a war- 
ranty deed for a lot on his former homestead. Crittenden was a non- 
resident of El Reno and had only a paper title. Nearly a year after 
the deed was made Isaac W. Brown entered upon and occupied the 
lot, and Secretary Smith awarded it to him. ®8 


On April 24, 1892, N. J. Anstine entered an oat field in the north- 
east forty acres of the Foreman homestead and attempted to acquire 
lots 1-11 in block 45. The land in question had been cultivated by the 
Foremans since 1889, and fenced since 1890. The district court issued 
a restraining order and Anstine was arrested for trespass. Town- 
site Board No. 4 said his ‘‘forcible entry within the enclosure and 
upon the growing crops can not be viewed in any other light than that 
of a trespass. An entry of this character, is not a valid settlement, and 
does not initiate a right of purchase of the land from the govern- 
ment.’’®? The General Land Office held that the fencing of the lots 
by the Foremans and cultivating the same to oats, did not constitute 
such an occupancy as was contemplated by law. Commissioner La- 
moreux said: ‘‘Anstine appears to be qualified and there is nothing 
to show that he did not enter upon the same in good faith and make 
improvements as long as permitted to do so.’’"” On November 22, 
1895, the Secretary of the Interior affirmed Lamoreux’s decision. 


Allison H. Jackson made homestead entry for the southeast quar- 
ter of section nine at El Reno. The northwest corner of his land 
touched the Foreman tract. Jackson said that the Oklahoma Home- 
stead and Town Company wanted to add his west 80 acres to lands 
the company leased from Foreman and Thompson. He said that George 
Leis, secretary of the company, threatened a contest if the land were 
not leased, and said that unless the tract were secured the Reck Is- 
land Railroad would construct its line by Fort Reno instead of El 
Reno.*! 


An agreement entered into on October 9, 1889, was signed by 
Jackson, Crittenden, and attested by Leis. The instrument states that 
for a good and valuable consideration Jackson rented and leased the 
west half of his homestead for the term of seven years. The company 
agreed to pay him an annual rental of two dollars. The company or 


_ its assigns acquired the privilege to subdivide the land into lots and 


blocks, and lease the same severally, or in any manner deemed most 
profitable; executing to persons leasing such lots a written contract 


68 Crittenden v. Brown, Jan. 4, 1896, NA. Int. Dept., Lands and R. R. Div., vol. 


322, pp. 343-344. ‘ 

69 Decision of Townsite Board no. 4, Nov. 26, 1892, NA, GLO, townsite box 
168, case of Anstine v. Mary E. Foreman. rite 

70 Lamoreux to Trustees of Townsite Board no. 6, March 15, 1895, ibid. 

71 Jackson’s statement of the case is in NA, GLO, townsite box 164, C A. Black 
v. A. H. Jackson. The original lease and agreement of Oct. 9, 1889, are in ibid. 
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or lease containing therein a stipulation that when the company ob- 
tained a deed for said premises from Jackson or his assigns, it should 
execute a deed for such lot or lots so previously leased. 


Jackson agreed to remain upon and occupy the land as a home- 
stead and thereby protect the company in the possession and use of 
the property. Jackson should not relinquish his homestead right in 
the land unless the party to whom he sold his improvements could 
prove up and acquire a receiver’s certificate or deed within the same 
period as he might do, from the date of Jackson’s entry. Jackson 
agreed that at the earliest possible period he should obtain a receiver’s 
receipt or patent for the land, and immediately thereafter he should 
execute a warranty deed for the 80 acres to the company or its as- 
signs. The company agreed to pay Jackson, his heirs or assigns, 25 
pereent of all moneys received for the lots, after deducting expenses 
of leasing. Provision was made for compensation to Jackson for any 
lots donated for railway purposes; and he reserved the right to se- 
lect fifteen lots, not more than seven of which should be corner lots. 
It was further agreed and understood that the lease and contract 
were made on condition that nothing therein contained should in any 
wise jeapordize or interfere with Jackson in fulfillmg his require- 
ments as a homesteader under the laws of the United States. 


Jackson repudiated the contract soon after it was made and it 
was abandoned by both parties. He received no consideration for 
having entered into it. On January 3, 1891, he made Cash Entry 90 
for the quarter section, and on January 15 sold 80 aeres of it to the 
Rock Island Land Company for $12 an acre. This company was not 
affiliated with the Oklahoma Homestead and Town Company. C. A. 
Black filed in the Oklahoma City land office a contest charging that 
Jackson’s homestead and cash entries were fraudulent for the reason 
that they were for speculative purposes, and not made in good faith. 


Jackson replied that he was compelled to sell the land because 
of the drouth and failure of crops and because he needed the money 
to support his family and to pay his debts. The local land office ob- 
served that Jackson was under no obligation to comply with the terms 
of the contract made with the Oklahoma Homestead and Town Com- 
pany, and decided in his favor. Assistant Commissioner Bowers noted 
that at the date of cash entry no part of Jackson’s tract had been 
platted as a townsite, and that no part of it had been occupied for 


purposes of trade and business.72 In due time Jackson received a 
patent for the land. 


_ In the allotment of the El Reno townsite Mary E. Foreman ac- 
quired considerable land, including ten blocks in the northeast part 


72 Bowers to register and receiver of Okla. City land office, Oct. 11, 1894, NA, 


GLO, Townsites. vol. 18, pp. 168-174; Act. Com. Stone to register and receiver of . 


Okla. City land office, Oct. 3, 1892, ibid., vol. 10, pp. 30-35. 
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of the Foreman tract.’? Among the buildings she erected is a dwelling 
still in use. Anson A. Davis made cash entry for his homestead on 
October 3, 1891. On November 15 he, Hamlin W. Sawyer, and Eli 
Roadyback, Trustees of Townsite Board No. 7, made cash entry for 
a tract of 153 acres for the use and benefit of the inhabitants of 
Frisco."* That town and Reno City, like the domain of the Oklahoma 
Homestead and Town Company, vanished into thin air. The articles 
of incorporation of the company expired in 1909 and no report of 
renewal was made after that date. 


Foreman seriously applied himself to building a town at El Reno. 

He and Mary Foreman resisted vigorously the cancellation of his 

homestead entry, but after the event they accepted the situation with- 

out bitterness. They realized that some ventures must fail, some days 

| must be dark and dreary. Throughout the years after the Civil War, 

| Foreman carried in the back of his head, lead from a wound inflicted 

at Cabin Creek. He died at El Reno July 14, 1899.75 His widow drew 
a pension from the government until her death on May 12, 1912. 


It was my purpose to present an impartial study on the founding 
of El Reno rather than to draw a conclusion. The Rock Island Rail- 
road played an important role, whether or not it was allied with the 
Oklahoma Homestead and Town Company. Was Foreman an agent 
of the town company as Davis contended, or was he an honest home- 
steader whose claim was overrun by townsite settlers, as the General 
Land Office found? This question is good for an argument any day 
in a college class in Oklahoma history. Perhaps all can agree with a 
scribe who wrote in a minute book that this period was one of ‘‘hard 
struggle for the life and prosperity of the Town of El Reno.’’ George 
E. Lambe said: ‘‘People would come to El Reno to buy lots, intend- 
ing to settle here and then would find out about the shaky titles to 
the land. They would then go on over to Oklahoma City where things 
were more secure, if possibly less exciting.’’ 


In interviews with citizens of El Reno and surviving pioneers, 
I found none who recognized the name of Anson A. Davis. There re- 
mains in El Reno neither name nor remembrance of (what Mary E. 
Foreman considered) so vile a wretch as he. To what extent, if any, 
was Davis the agent of an unnamed faction? The name of John A. 
Ioreman, perpetuated by Foreman Street, is generally known and 


73 GLO, Townsite Tract Books, vol. 35, El Reno. 

74 Ibid., vol. 37, Frisco; Com. T. H. Carter to register and receiver of Okla. 

GLO, Townsite Tract Books, vols. 56, 57. These books are somewhat sketchy 
but contain scores of names of persons who must have had confidence in the future 
of Reno City. In its effort to be named a county seat, Reno City claimed to be 
fourth in Oklahoma district in wealth and population. Claude E. Hensley and 
Charles Brandley take issue with the statement that a newspaper was published at 
Reno City for more than a decade; Carolyn Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints, p. 393. 
City land office, Dec. 23, 1891, NA, GLO, Townsites, vol. 7, p. 437. 

75“A Patriarch Dead,’ The El Reno News, July 14, 1899. 
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respected by residents of the city. Streets were named for many of 
the pioneers. Among them were H. L. Bickford, C. 8S. Rogers, Jacob 
V. Admire, Ben Clark, W. D. Barker, Neal W. Evans, A. H. Jackson, 
Thomas Jensen, Ben Keith, E. F. Mitchell, and W. G. Williams. Some 
locations like Foster Avenue perpetuate the memory of military men 
who served at Fort Reno. : 


. The outline of facts in this study invites those acquainted with 
human nature and the frontier to clarify the picture in their own 
imagination. Townsite settlers could have contested oreman, hired 
false witnesses, and made it desirable for him to abandon the land. 
Forman could have relinquished his claim for a consideration. Growth 
of the townsite was a reality, a practical thing. For the government 
to require Foreman to swear that the homestead application was made 
for the purpose of actual settlement, that the homestead entry was 
made for ‘‘my own exclusive benefit,’’ and that he was the sole bona 
fide owner as an actual settler, was inconsistent with urban develop- 
ment at El Reno. The town was founded in a peaceful and prosperous 
way and the General Land Office was satisfied with its policy of pro- 
cedure. Whether that policy was properly disturbed by John W. 
Noble, Secretary of the Interior, is left to the decision of the reader. 


one ery 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


ORDER THE INDEX FOR The Chronicles, 1955 


The Index for Volume XXXIII of The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
1955, compiled by Mrs. Rella Looney, Archivist, is now ready for 
free distribution to those who receive the quarterly magazine. Orders 
for this Index should be sent to the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical 
Society, Historical Building, Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma. 


A cumulative index of The Chronicles beginning with Vol. I, 
No. 1 (January, 1921) through Vol. XX XIII, No. 4 (Winter, 1955- 
506) has been completed by Mrs. Rella Looney after several years of 
work when she could spare the time from her duties in the Indian 
Archives Department, of the Historical Society. This cumulative 
index is not available to the general public since it is still in the form 
of ecards on file in a special file case in the Indian Archives Depart- 
ment where researchers may have access to these thousands of index 
ecards in their work. There have been many requests for a cumu- 
lative index of The Chronicles, 1921 to 1955, which the Historical 
Society hopes can be published in book form sometime in the future 
when funds are available for the project. 


There is an increasing demand for back numbers of The Chron- 
icles. Single copies beginning with 1938 (4 numbers to the volume) 
and including the current issue (Winter, 1955-56) may be ordered 
from the Oklahoma Historical Society at a cost of $1.00 each (or 
$4.00 for the volume, unbound). Some numbers before 1938 are no 
longer available, the extra supply having been exhausted. Available 
numbers from 1921 to 1938 (Vols. I through XIV) can be ordered 
at a cost of $2.00 each (or $8.00 for the volume, unbound). A com- 
plete bound set of The Chronicles, Volumes I to XXXIIT, when 


available on our shelves can be ordered at a cost of $320.00 at this 
time. M.-H OW. 


OKLAHOMA HisTortcAL MARKERS ON THE CHISHOLM TRAIL 
AND at INGALLS Erectep, 1955 


Four additional, official Oklahoma Historical markers have 
been erected this spring through the active interest of local groups 
that have special projects to promote and preserve their community 
history: the Blaine County Historical Association ; a citizens’ group 
at Dover, Kingfisher County ; the Delphian Club at W aurika, Jeffer- 
son County; the Ingalls Activity Club, Payne County. The inscrip- 
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tions giving the history in each instance have been prepared, and 
the large metal markers have been erected under the sponsorship 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society in co-operation with the State 
Highway Commission. The local group in each community has 
supplied the funds for the manufacture of the metal plaque, which 
is enameled in colors and bears the State insignia at the top, ap- 
proved by the Oklahoma Historical Society and the State Highway 
Commission in the program of marking historical sites in the state. 
The inscriptions and locations of these four new historical markers 
promoted by the above mentioned local groups are respectively, as 
follows: 


(1). JESSE CHISHOLM: Grave about 4 miles N. E. Born in 1805, Jesse 
Chisholm was Indian trader, manufacturer of salt in Blaine Co. before 
1861, and pathfinder on noted expeditions in Oklahoma. Returning from 
Kans. in 1865, he traveled a path east of here, beginning the famous 
Chisholm Trail. His last camp was at Left Hand Spring where he 
died in 1868. 


Location of Marker: On U. S. Highway #270, at the end of the tree 
lane, 1144 miles north of Geary, in Blaine County. 


(2). THH CHISHOLM TRAIL: Over this exact spot, millions of Texas 
cattle were driven to the railroad shipping points in Kansas from 1867 
to 1889. Red Fork Ranch, established one-half mile south about 1874, 
was a well known holding ground for the trail herds in this vicinity. 


Location of Marker: On U.S. Highway #81, in park at north edge of 
Dover, in Kingfisher County. 


(3). WAURIKA: On 98th Meridian, West Long. This is the only county 
seat on the 98th Meridian in Oklahoma. Townsite, on west side of 
line, was in Kiowa-Comanche Reservation opened to settlement Aug. 6, 
1901. Moneka was the post office, established 1895, on east side of line, 
in Pickens Co., Chickasaw Na. Waurika post office opened June 28, 
1902. 


Location of Marker: At Waurika, Jefferson County, where U. S. 
Highway #70 crosses the 98th Meridian west of the railroad, about 
two blocks off Main Street. This site is about 4 miles west of the old 
Chisholm Trail, the traces of which can still be seen overland from 
south to north. 


(4). OUTLAW BATTLE: Site about 3 miles S. BE. A battle at Ingalls; on 
Sept. 1, 1898, between a Dalton-Doolin gang and U. S. marshals was a 
climax in bringing law and order to Oklahoma and Indian Territories. 
Three marshals and two residents were killed: several persons were 


wounded; one outlaw was captured. Ingalls was once the home of 
“Rose of Cimarron.” 


Location of Marker: At northwest intersection of State Highway #51 
and #108, one and a half miles west and two miles north of the town 
of Ingalls, in Payne County. 
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Tue First Darry Herp oN THE CHISHOLM TRAIL 


Mr. J. G. Clift, member of the Oklahoma Historical Society from 
-Dunean, has contributed the following interesting notes on the dairy 
industry near old Fort Sill when it was still known as Camp Wich- 
ita in 1869: 


First Dairy on the Chisholm Trail 


There was a 150-cow dairy on the Chisholm Trail, near Duncan, prior 
to 1870. This dairy was owned and operated by Theodore Fitzpatrick. 
One is naturally skeptical that there was a dairy at that early date, and 
the question arises as to where the products from the dairy were sold. 


When the Trail was established about 1867, Fitzpatrick who lived at 
Ft. Arbuckle, moved over on the Trail and put in a general store on Cow 
Creek, about one and one-half miles northeast of the present City of Dun- 
can. There were no settlements at that time west of Ft. Arbuckle, but 
Fitzpatrick traded with the trail drivers and cowboys who came up the 
Trail. He began buying cows heavy with calf from the herds that came 
up the Trail, which he could get very cheaply, and sometimes for nothing. 
When Camp Wichita was established in 1869 at the present location of Ft. 
Sill, he found a market there for his butter, and later at Ft. Sill. Two 
trips were made each week to deliver the butter at Camp Wichita and at 
Ft. Sill. 


Fitzpatrick was a man of many parts. He was born in Ireland, served 
in the Confederate Army, was a business man, a stone mason, a dairyman 
and a rancher. As a stone mason he helped to build the old stockade at 
Ft. Sill. 


On his trips to Ft. Sill he became acquainted with William Duncan, 
who was born in Scotland, and who was a tailor at Ft. Sill at the time. 
He sold his store to Duncan in 1872, and the store was thereafter known as 
Duncan’s Store. When the Rock Island Railroad was built in 1892 Duncan 
moved to the present site of the City of Duncan, and established the first 
store there. The City of Duncan was named for him. 


After selling his store to William Duncan, Fitzpatrick established a 
eattle ranch about two or three miles northwest of Bradley, Oklahoma. 
He was also interested in a business in Chickasha, known as Fitzpatrick 
& Terry, which was located where the New Chickasha Hotel now stands; 
and also a business at Rush Springs known as Fitzpatrick & Lowe. Later 
he moved to Chickasha, where he died in 1909. 


Fitzpatrick’s oldest son, Jim Fitzpatrick, left Ft. Arbuckle before his 
father did, and established a ranch about eleven miles east of Duncan in 
1865, on a creek which was later known as Fitzpatrick Creek. Lake Dun- 
can was built on this creek. He died in Grady County in 1916., 


Another son, Bob, became involved in a feud among cattlemen and 
was killed on July 4, 1902, at a picnic on Roaring Creek, near Bradley. 


Most of the above information was obtained by the writer from an- 
other son, Silas (Buck) Fitzpatrick, later known as “Uncle Buck”, who 
was born at Ft. Arbuckle in 1860 and died near Rush Springs in 1945. 
He has four children now living in or near Rush Springs, the oldest of 
whom, Bob, is now seventy years of age, who remember from statements 
‘of their grandfather and father practically all of the incidents and facts 
herein given. 
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Was the dairy established prior to 1870? Perhaps so. Uncle Buck 
was a modest man and not given to exaggeration. He remembered dates 
by reference to his own age. He stated that he was seven years old when 
his father moved to the Chishoim Trail. This could have been in 1867 or 
early 1868. He thought it was in 1867 and that they had just begun driv- 
ing cattle up the Trail. 


He remembered that they sold butter to the soldiers before the fort 
was known as Ft. Sill. If so, this must have been prior to 1870. Uncle 
Buck was not a literate man, and perhaps never read a history, but de- 
pended entirely upon his own memory. It would therefore appear that he 
would not have known there was a Camp Wichita before there was a Ft. 
Sill, except by his own memory. 


—J. G. Clift 


BUFFALO WALLOWS 


Newspaper writing may and often does reach heights of liter- 
ature. True it has its own style, but all literature of quality has 
style. Quickly read and passed by, it may be too often forgotten. 
The writings of our own RGM often meet all of the tests of the yard- 
stick of quality, and the subjoined piece on ‘‘Buffalo Wallows’’ is 
a good example.! It has received more than passing notice, and its 
wide spread interest renders it worth reprinting here: 


—G.H.S. 
THE SMOKING ROOM 
By R. G. M. 


COMES NOW THE SUBJECT of buffalo wallows. At the moment we 
cannot think of anything with less appeal to the entertaining, cultural and 
educational senses than a buffalo wallow, yet there may be something to 
be learned by consideration of it. The new learning may be of the so-what 
variety but, even so, some of us are grandparents and others are making 
daily headway along that route and some day the grandson may ask grand- 
pa what is or was a buffalo wallow, and why. So it is well to pick up these 
little bits of wisdom as we go along. Being able to describe a buffalo 
wallow and tell how it got that way in time may return as much dividend 
in glory and satisfaction as knowing who made the first crosstie, who 


found the lost chord or who originated the darning of socks. So we pro- 
ceed with the wallowing. 


* * * 


The thing that brought all of this on was mail received after the an- 
nouncement that the old Chisholm trail would be toured May 3-4-5 by the 
State Historical Society. Many old-timers from the Red river to the Kansas 
line have invited the tourists to stop and view the buffalo wallows, made 
a century ago, that still are plainly visible. The younger folks, those under 
70 years of age, are beginning to ask what is a buffalo wallow. 


* * * 


oe G. Miller, Editor “The Smoking Room” in Oklahoma City Times for March 
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RGM is grateful to Arthur Halloran, the game management biologist 
of the Wichita Mountains wildlife refuge, for professional guidance and 
light on buffalo wallows. It is part of his business to keep up detailed 
studies of the ways, habits, ailments and joys of buffalo, elk, deer, antelope, 
rabbits, squirrels, turkeys, longhorns, prairie dogs and other animal life 
in the 64,000-acre refuge. People who never have seen a buffalo wallow 
are invited to visit the open spaces of grassland in the refuge. There they 
will see buffalo wallows that are being manufactured every day, by the 
herd of several hundred buffalo on the range, and also they can see left- 
over wallows that were made 100 years ago and never used since. Any 
ranger riding herd in the refuge will gladly lead you to an old or a new 
buffalo wallow. 


* * * 


In our travels in the state we have been shown buffalo wallows near 
Harrah, OKeene, Leedey, Elk City, Geary, Laverne, Beaver, Guymon, Wood- 
ward and a few other places. Chances are any oldtime farmer in any west- 
side county can take you to a never-cultivated pasture and show you a 
buffalo wallow, made before 1877. 


* * * 


Getting into the meat of the situation, what is back of a buffalo 
wallow? Why does the buffalo wallow? It’s because of the itch. The 
big bison is nearly always bothered by the itch. He can’t reach around 
and scratch the itching hide as editors, bankers and teachers do, so he 
lies down in the grass and begins to rub and roll. He gets the itch from 
small black flies that pester him almost constantly. The buffalo can sooth 
his itch more effectively by starting a new wallow in fresh grass, but some- 
times uses the ones already started. To begin a new wallow the buffalo 
paws up a little grass, flops down and rolls on one side. He never rolls 
completely over because the hump is in the way. It itches on the other 
side, too, so he gets up, goes down again and rolls and rubs the other side, 
his feet waving in the air. When the buffalo rolls in a dry wallow he gets 
a dust bath; if it’s a muddy wallow he comes out with a poultice. You 
probably didn’t know these things; we didn’t either until Mr. Holloran 
told us. 


* * * 


Nobody seems to know just why the buffalo wallow should be round, 
but all of them are circular. Winds blow dust from the slight depression, 
and the mud carried away in the buffalo’s fur also helps to make a 
shallow, saucer-like dish in the earth. Typical buffalo wallows, old or 
new, are 12 to 15 feet in diameter and usually no more than six to ten 
inches deep in the center. 


bl * * 


Since the wallows persist for many years and were ever so humerous 
when the buffaloes ranged western Oklahoma, Mr. Halloran says it is prob- 
able that many of the wallows remain unrecognized on level, never-plowed 
lands throughout the plains sections. The wallows collect a little more 
water than the surrounding land. Very often you will find water-loving 
plants growing in the wallows. Botanists are intrigued with the diversity 
of plants and flowers which exist in and around the old wallows. 


Pee Pee | 


When the Chisholm Trail tour bends far enough westward to visit the 
wildlife refuge some of the old and new buffalo wallows will be flagged 
so that the inquisitive ones may see them. 


* * * 
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he refuge ranges, crawfish have been found to make their homes 
in paeeto! Witlowsl Roaming raccoons sometimes explore the wallows 
nightly in quest of food. The wallow is significant in other ways. It _ 
into the soil and water conservation picture by allowing water to sim 
more readily into the soil. Pioneer folks could have used the wallows as 
“fraid holes” in sudden windstorm emergencies, and an occasional buffalo 
hunter may have saved his own hide by flattening his tummy in a wallow 
when arrows flew around him. You probably remember reading in books 
where trapped troopers sprawled in a buffalo wallow like spokes in a 
wheel while their blazing guns held off the circling Comanches! 


Av Fort Cops In 1868, 
Anp A Visit To A Kiowa INDIAN ENCAMPMENT 


Private David L. Spotts, Co. L, Nineteenth Kansas Volunteer 
Cavalry, with General P. H. Sheridan’s column at Fort Cobb in 
1868, kept a journal during his sojourn at this old military post in 
western Indian Territory (Spotts and Brininstool, Campaigning with 
Custer [Los Angeles, 1928]). The young man’s description of the 
soldiers’ favorite shelter at Fort Cobb, the dug-out with the “‘dog 
tent’’ for a roof and an adobe fireplace and chimney for warmth, 
is given in ‘‘A History of Fort Cobb,’’ published elsewhere in this 
number of The Chronicles. Spotts gives two other entries in his 


Journal (pp. 83-6), among many others, that are of special interest 
here: 


Wednesday, December 21, 1868, 


The train unloaded today, for the Indians are now coming in pretty 
fast and camping across the river about a mile from the fort. Most of the 
wagons went to Arbuckle in another train after supplies, for there are 
not only soldiers but the Indians to feed. We have been issued supplies 
for ten days, and we have to guard them closely. They are piled under 
a big tarpaulin and there has to be a guard on both sides all the time. 


The officers’ stores are stacked in the center row and the other provisions 
on either side. 


One man of our company is missing and it is thought by some that 


he went in the wagon train to Arbuckle or followed it as his horse is also 
missing. 


I lost my gold pen this evening and will have to use a pencil to keep 
my records and diary. I have gotten pretty well acquainted with all the 
men in our squad, all of them very nice fellows. .... We have pretty 
good times together and those who command us are fine fellows. The In- 


dians are making lots of noise and they are dancing and yelling until a 
late hour. 


Thursday, December 22, 1868 


The Indians are not allowed to camp within a mile of us and we have 


a double line of pickets besides the cam uard. Th 
Indians here now to one white soldier. oe oe ene 


_— -— } 
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We drew new dog tents today and put them up hear the big tents. 


We have the sides of the big tent taken off in fair weather so we can see 


that. no one can get under the canvas without being seen by the sentry. 
My company 1s camped nearest to us, next to the river and on lower 
sround. We have put up our tent on a high place where the water can 
run off if it rains. Three of us occupy one tent..... 


The whole regiment has dog tents and we do not like them at all as 
we have to get down on all fours to get inside. The regulars have “A” 
tents like those of our officers while at the Seventh headquarters they 
have wall tents, about 12 x 20 feet. It does not look to me that we Amer- 
icans are all “born free and equal,’ but perhaps that does not apply to 
all soldiers. We have to be satisfied with what we get, but is all they 
have here, and it is a protection from the weather both rain and wind. 


I have not heard from home since I left Kansas, and when I see others 
reading letters, with a smile on their faces, it makes me feel lonesome. 
Were it not for the tricks we play on each other, our time would pass very 
slowly. 


Our horses are beginning to look better with two feeds of corn daily, 
and the grass we manage to find for them. 


This afternoon six of my comrades and myself visited a Kiowa camp, 
hear Fort Cobb. The tents were widely scattered along the south bank of 
the Washita, sometimes three or four close together. There were few In- 
dians outside the tents except children. 


We soon came to a group of boys who were playing a. game with 
arrows. They had two stakes about thirty feet apart. They stood at one 
stake and threw their arrows with the hand, sticking them in the ground 
around the other stake. It was very much like the white man pitches 
horseshoes. They would put the arrows quite close so very few were more 
than a foot from the stake. After a lot of Indian talk they would then 
pitch them back to the other stake. While we were watching the game 
some dogs chased a squirrel up a tree a short distance away and began to 
bark when the boys left their game and went to the dog[s]. 


We could see the squirrel lying flat on the top of a large limb about 
forty feet from the ground. Several boys were soon there with the bows 
and arrows. One of them who seemed to be a good shot, sent an arrow 
so close that the squirrel jumped higher on the limb and laid closer than 


before. The same boy shot again and the arrow plowed through the hair 


on his back. He ran out on a smal! limb and jumped into space. He no 
sooner struck the ground when one of the dogs seized him and ended the 


sport. 
We next visited a kind of work shop, where two or three old men 


were making bridles, lariats, leggins and some other things out of colored 
leather. The bridles were made from tanned leather cut into strips and 


nicely braided. Moccasins and leggins were trimmed with fringe on the 


seams. The work was well done for the kind of tools they used. They 


~ did not notice us or speak to us and when we spoke to them they some- 


times gave a grunt, but said nothing that we could understand. We did 
not have any money, so did not offer to buy anything. 


There were no men to be seen except a few old ones, and they all 
seemed to be busy. An old squaw came up to us and offered to sell us a 
pair of nicely beaded moccasins. She could not understand us, nor could 
she tell us the price. She finally started off and motioned us to follow, 
which we did. She led us to a nice tent some distance, where the Jodges 
were quite thick, and there we met a very intelligent looking squaw who 
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could talk English. She was engaged in making fancy work of scenery, 
buds and flowers, on cloth and leather, and showed us some very gaudy 
clothing, trimmed with many colored beads. She said she learned to do 
that kind of work at an Indian School at some place in Texas. She stayed 
there nearly five years, and learned to do what we saw, and also learned 
to speak English. She did not sell her work for money, but traders visited 
their camp about once a month and she exchanged her goods for what she 
wanted such as beads, thread, needles, clothing, purses and hand bags, 
which she trimmed and traded back again. She said the white men were 
very good to her and she would like to have her people become like those 
she had lived among for several years. E 


We visited another tent where two squaws were engaged painting pic- 
tures. They had the walls of their tent covered with skins of various 
sizes and on each was a painting of some kind. On one that seemed most 
beautiful was a picture, in colors, of mountain scenery, a small lake, with 
an Indian village near the shore on one side. The two women occasionally 
spoke to each other, but said nothing to us and we went on to the next 
people we saw. An old squaw and two old men were making a frame of 
wicker work for an addition to their tepee. The frame was in the shape 
of a “prairie schooner” made of willows tied with leather. The sides were 
perpendicular for about four feet and then arched over, making a room 
6 x 10. Another one near was finished and covered with buffalo skins. 
This was to be the bedroom to their home. 


Then we returned and found the boys near where we left them but 
they had bows and arrows and showed us some good markmanship with 
that kind of weapon. They could hit a circle three inches in diameter 
quite often at thirty feet, and some hit it at fifty feet or more. 


When they tell you an Indian is lazy, we beg to dispute it, for we 
did not see one idle in all that camp. All were doing something, even the 
little youngsters. 


A Story Asour Tur Popuuist Party 


Mr. Floyd R. Bull has been a resident of Oklahoma City for 
forty-nine years, having come to Oklahoma Territory in 1901. His 
recent letter to the Secretary of the Historical Society gives some 
personal experiences in the days of the Populist Party: 


Feb. 16, 1956 


Mr. Elmer L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary 
State Historical Society 
City 


Dear Sir: 


I have been a member of The State Historical Society for many years, 
and take a great deal of interest in Oklahoma history. I was much in- 
terested in your splendid article in Autumn, 1955 issue of The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma. “The Hlection of J. P. Callahan.” In this article you wrote 
of beginnings and growth of “Populism” in early day Oklahoma Territory. 


; I was living in Butler County, Kansas in the same period, a boy of 
1 oe and I have a personal knowledge of the development of Populism 
in Kansas. It was a period of “Hard Times,” with the farmers faced with 
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very low prices for their fat hogs, corn and other agricultural products, 
and without a corresponding lower price for what they had to buy. They 
began to blame this situation on the “town people,” especially the retail 
merchants, and about 1889-1890 organized “The Farmers Alliance” widely 
proclaimed a non-political organization. This spread over Kansas and I 
Suppose was part of a general movement. The object of the “Alliance” 
Was more co-operation among the farmers, and one of the first plans was 
to organize retail stores, to competé with the town stores, and thus bring 
prices down. Such a store was actually opened in El Dorado, and I presume 
in other places. They soon discovered that this was not a cure for the exist- 
ing condition, and the store in El Dorado soon went out of business. Still 
no politics. 


But it was not long before the “Populist Party’ came into existence. 
But positively Populism did not begin as a political movement, The origin 
was the “Farmers Alliance.” I positively know of these facts; I was living 
on a farm then near Chelsea, and was a member of the “Farmers Alliance,” 
and a keen observer of following developments. The Farmers Alliance 
soon was “in politics” as the “Peoples Party” or Populisis. They became 
the dominant party in Kansas, and won county, congressional, and state 
elections. In the election of November, 1892 the Populists elected their 
candidate for Governor, also approximately half of the legislature. When 
the Kansas Legislature assembled in January 1893, trouble at once arose 
over the organization of that body, resulting in the Populists electing a 
speaker, and assembling on one side of the chamber, and the Republicans 
electing a Speaker, and using the other side of the hall. This unrealistic 
condition, of course, could not continue long; the Populists had a bright 
idea (they thought). 


By pre-arrangement they went to the legislative chamber early one 
morning, took over possessions, and locked and barred the doors. The 
Republicans reporting at the usual hour, found they were locked out, and 
the Populists in charge of the hall. They were surprised, and soon very 
angry. Led by George L. Douglass, a representative from Wichita (Sedg- 
wick Co.), they repaired to the Santa Fe shops, secured sledge hammers, 
and returned and battered down the locked doors, entered and drove the 
Populists out. They then proceeded to act as the Legislature; they swore 
in students of Washburn College as Sergeants-at-Arms, armed them with 
Winchester rifles, and needless to say, Populists became scarce around 
there. 


Then the Populist Governor called out the State Militia (National 
Guard).1 I was a member of Co. “H” of El] Dorado. The company as- 
sembled at its armory, under command of its captain, and soon was on 
its way to Topeka, via Santa Fe R. R. Upon arrival in Topeka we marched 
to the Capitol, and I assume the Captain reported to the Governor. We 
were quartered in the large basement, or first floor rooms, and marched 
down town for our meals at restaurants. After the Governor got us there, 
he seemingly did not know what to do with us, although I do recall one 
day serving in a detail which was assigned the duty of guarding the 
State Treasurer’s office—on the assumption, I suppose, that the Republicans 
might take over the State Treasury. We remained there for several days, 
then were sent home. 


1In another letter, dated February 2, 1956, Mr. Floyd R. Bull added another 
note to his story about the Populist Party members in the Kansas Legislature: 
“I might add to the account of “The Legislative War’ that Ervin Covey, First Ser- 
geant of our Co. ‘H’ was accidently shot in the left hip by a bullet from a large 
revolver carelessly handled by a member of the Wichita Battery quartered in the 
same large, ground floor room, or corridor where we were. He was given hospital 
treatment by the State of Kansas, and a pension by the State during the following 
years. This was the only casualty of “The Legislative War. 
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I assume that the political leaders, come to a realization of serious 
results that might result, came to some kind of an understanding, or com- 
promise, and called an end to the situation. In Kansas history this epi- 
sode came to be known as “The Legislative War. 


Sincerely, 
Floyd R: Bull 


BS: 


r nineties the following changes occurred on the Kansas 
Pen ure First came “Fusion’--the Democrats had always been 
the minority party in Kansas and it was “anything to beat the Republi- 
cans.” Then afier a short period of ‘ Fusion,” if it is allowable to say that 
a smaller body can “absorb” a larger body, then I can report that the 
Democratic Party “absorbed” the Populist Party, along with many of their 
Socialistic ideas—this was many, many years before F. D. Roosevelt and 
the “New Deal’—and from then on the Populist Party went out of exist- 


ence. 


First CaurcH SERVICES IN OKLAHOMA CITY 
AFTER APRIL 22, 1889 


Captain Daniel F. Stiles, Provost-Marshal of Oklahoma City 
and the surrounding’ district, served with Captain Freeman Given, 
James Downie, L. F. Lee and A. C. Scott on a committee that brought 
about the organization of the First Presbyterian Church of Okla- 
homa City in 1889. Notes on the history of this church have been 
contributed to The Chronicles by Miss Eula Fullerton, a member of 
the present congregation: 


Though now sixty-five years old, the First Presbyterian Church of 
Oklahoma City is not retiring. Indeed, Dr. Ralston Smith, in his recent 
anniversary sermon of the organization of the church, called upon the 
congregation for renewed spirit and effort as he recounted the struggles 
of the founding pioneers. 


It was a Presbyterian sermon which was the first spiritual message 
brought to the settlers on Sunday, April 28, 1889, just six days after great 
throngs of people had made the run into the “Oklahoma Country,” and 
several thousand had settled at the site of “Oklahoma Station” on the 
Santa Fe Railroad, to form Oklahoma City. This first Sabbath message was 
given by a Presbyterian preacher, the Reverend C. C. Hembree, who had 
come down to the Territory from Kansas in a trainload of settlers. He 
talked forty-five minutes standing by the well which was then located at 
what is now Main and Broadway, preaching to a sizeable group that had 
gathered after word had been spread by the soldiers from the company 
stationed at the military post guarding the new city. His text from the 
New Testament was an admonition from the Apostle Paul to the young 
preacher, Timothy, “Endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.’ 


Mr. Hembree commented later that the service was well attended, the 
people responsive, and he was complimented by the soldier in charge -for 
getting the young community off to a good start. The First Presbyterian 
Church was formally organized ag a mission in Oklahoma City on No- 


daa 3, 1889, and when it was not yet five years old, it assumed self- 


so 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Buffalo Bill: King of the Old West. By Elizabeth Jane Leonard 
and Julia Cody Goodman. (Library Publishers, New York, 
1955. Pp. 320. Illus. $4.95.) 


One of the authors of this book, Julia Cody Goodman, Wil- 
ham I. Cody’s sister, was closely associated with her brother for 
many years, and as a result, was in a position to present a detailed 
and immediate account of her brother’s many adventures, his 
feelings, defeats, and successes without the exaggerations of press 
agents and the many legends that have been developed regarding 
his adventures. The book is well documented with many repro- 
ductions of old photographs, paintings, and prints. 


William F. Cody is still associated in the public mind with © 
his Wild West Show, which bore his name, and is vaguely identified 
with the slaughter of the buffalo. The public generally believes 
he got his name, ‘‘Buffalo Bill’’ from the slaughter of thousands 
of buffalo to supply meat for the newly constructed Kansas Pacific 
Railroad which was pushing westward at the time. It is true he 
contracted to furnish this meat, but, instead of shooting the 
buffalo himself, he employed regular experienced buffalo hunters 
to do the job. It seems he acquired this title soon after his first 
attempt to shoot a buffalo out on the range where his hunters were 
shooting, skinning, and preparing the meat for the Railroad. 
The wounded buffalo chased him to the new town of Hays City, 
Kansas, which was located a short distance from the hunting 
ranges. One of his buffalo hunters came to his rescue and shot 
the buffalo, referring afterwards to William F., Cody as ‘‘Our 
Buffalo Bill’’ because of this incident with the wounded buffalo. 
From then on he was referred to as ‘‘Our Buffalo Bill’’ by the 
buffalo hunters in and around Hays City more in derision be- 
eause he lacked courage in killing the wounded buffalo instead of 
running from it. Later on Ned Buntline and other fiction writers, 
seeking to popularize William F. Cody as a great hero, dropped 
‘“‘Our Buffalo Bill’’ and gave him the title of ‘‘Buffalo Bill’’ the 
great buffalo hunter of the Plains. And today we have that myth 
of William F. Cody. 


What the modern reader lacks is an understanding of William 
I’. Cody as famous for being: at the age of fourteen years the 
world’s youngest pony express rider (he set a record of carrying 
the mail 322 miles without rest, averaging 15 miles an hour and 
exhausting 20 horses on the way); scout and guide for the U. 8S. 
Army (he traveled 365 miles through Indian-infested territory) ; 
chief of scouts of the Fifth Cavalry (he devised the grand strategy 
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that led to the great victory over the Indians at Summitt Springs) ; 
and his ranching and transforming the barren far western country 
into fertile, irrigated farms, making it possible for the building 
of towns and cities and bringing modern culture to this section 
of our country (he was the first to start Dude Ranching im America 
and his TE Ranch located near Cody, Wyoming was, and is today, 
without doubt the most famous Dude Ranch in this country). His 
greatest contribution is to be found in his leadership in winning 
the far west for modern civilization and culture. More than any- 
one else, he was foremost in the developing of our western 
tradition of today. Perhaps, this book’s greatest contribution is 
along these lines, but more could have been said about his ranch- 
ing, the building of towns and the great irrigation system im 
opening up of the barren ranges of the far west to farming, 
homes and towns. 
—ElUsworth_ Collings 


The University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


And Satan Came Also. By Albert McRill. (Oklahoma City: Britton 
Publishing Company, 1955. Pp. 264. Illus. $3.95.) 


As with other things, the writing of history may be specialized 
into any number of fields or limited to a certain interest. One area 
of historical inquiry oftentimes neglected is any forthright approach 
to the influence of the smoke-filled room and its politico oceu- 
pants, whether on a local or national level. Often these same 
worthies upon close scrutiny are found to be in close harmony with 
the seamy side of society and with the area of the community 
known colloquially as the ‘‘bon ton’’ or ‘‘tenderloin’’ district. 


Human nature being what it is, or for that matter if human 
nature were different than what it is, any objectively written 
book of history with such subjects as its principal theme is worthy 
of close attention and more than passing interest. Particularly 
if the volume is the careful and studied product of one whose 
entire life has been devoted to municipal improvement, civic 
betterment, and local government at the working and practical 
level. This book meets all of such tests. 


Judge McRill has packed between the covers of this book 
many names that, except for the volume, would live on only by 
word of mouth, tradition, and smoking room after dinner story. 
They all come alive and seem back in business once again—Two 
Johns, The Turf Exchange, The Southern Club, Big Anne, Old 
“Zulu, Noah’s Ark, The Red Onion, and all the rest. We of today’s 
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MINUTES OF THE FOURTH QUARTERLY AND ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY JANUARY 26, 1956. 


General W. S. Key, President of the Board of Directors, called the 
regular quarterly meeting of that body to order at 10 :00 a.m. on Thursday, 
January 26, 1956. The meeting was held in the Board of Directors Room 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society Building. 


The following members answered roll call: H. B. Bass, Judge George 
L. Bowman, Dr. B. B. Chapman, Judge Redmond S. Cole, Joe W. Curtis, 
Exall English, Dr. Emma Estill Harbour, Thomas J. Harrison, Judge Robert 
A. Hefner, Judge N. B. Johnson, Dr. Wayne Johnson, Gen. W. 8. Key, Mrs. 
Anna B. Korn, R. G. Miller, Dr. James D. Morrison, R. M. Mountcastle, 
H. Milt Phillips, Miss Genevieve Seger, George H. Shirk, Judge Baxter 
Taylor, and Judge Edgar S. Vaught. A telegram was presented from Mrs. 
Willis C. Reed telling of her inability to attend, due to other commitments. 
A letter from Dr. BE. E. Dale was read stating that he was unable to be 
present due to the fact that he was teaching at the University of Houston. 
Word was also received from Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Treasurer, that illness 
prevented her from being in attendance. Upon motion of Judge Bowman, 
seconded by Dr. Harbour, the three absent members were excused. 


Colonel Shirk moved that the reading of the minutes of the preceding 
meeting be dispensed with, and the motion was seconded by Judge Hefner. 
Upon the motion being put, it was unanimously adopted. 


The report of the Administrative Secretary was given by Elmer L. 
Fraker. This report indicated that the Historical Society was being operated 
in line with its budget. Of the $17,310.00 allotted by the legislature for 
the year’s maintenance purposes, $8,719.80 had been expended, leaving a 
balance of $8,590.10 to be used during the next six months. The Secretary 
stated that most of the $2,700.00 set up in the Special Fund Budget had 
been expended, leaving only a balance of $636.27. He stated, however, that 
most of the purchases from the Special Fund were of necessity made in 
the first six months of the year. It was set forth that $1,874.01 were re- 
ceived into the Special Fund during the past quarter, and that disburse- 
ments amounted to $1,031.15, thus making a gain of $842.86 for the quarter. 


The Secretary also reported that all Board members whose pictures 
were not on the walls of the Board of Directors Room had been contacted, 
requesting they furnish photographs of themselves. He further stated that 
such photographs had been received from Dr. Chapman and Mrs. Reed. 
He said that Mrs. C. HB. Cook, Curator of the Museum, had checked the 
pictures in the Portrait Gallery and found most of them to be in excellent 
condition. She had recommended, however, that the Haskell portrait be 
restored because of cracking in the surface. 


Mr. Fraker presented a rough draft of the wording which is to appear 
on the granite base mounting of the old Civil War cannon, which is to be 
placed in front of the Historical Building. The wording to be used is the 
following: “Used at Battle of Missionary Ridge November 25, 1863. Brought 


. Oklahoma by Gordon W. Lillie as Part of His Pawnee Bill’s Wild West 
Show.” 


In giving the report on membership, the Secretary announced that 
during the quarter 37 Life memberships had been secured and 115 annual 
members, along with 224 annual renewals. He pointed out that Stanley 
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Draper, Secretary of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, had been 
responsible for securing 29 new life memberships. Judge Hefner moved, 
and Judge Taylor seconded, that the Board go on record as expressing 
their appreciation to Mr. Draper for his assistance. The motion was 
unanimously adopted. 


In continuing his report, Mr. Fraker set forth that, as of that date, 
there were 760 life members and 1,580 annual members, making a total 
of 2,340 active members in the Society. This indicated an increase of more 
than 400 over the same date the preceding year. 


Gifts to the Library, Museum, Archives, and Memorial Halls, together 
with the list of new membership applications, were presented by the Secre- 
tary for acceptance. Mrs. Korn requested that Mrs. Lola Chamberlin’s gift 
of a scrap book containing the first records of the American Legion Aux- 
iliary be included in the gift list. Miss Seger moved that the list of gifts 
be formally accepted by the Society. The motion was seconded by Judge 
Taylor and adopted by the Board. This motion was followed by one made by 
Judge Cole, seconded by Dr. Harbour, that those whose names had been 
submitted as making application for membership in the Society be accepted. 
Approval was unanimously given to this motion. These lists are attached 
hereto and made an official part of the minutes. 


Judge Vaught made a report on the special committee for erecting a 
monument to the memory of Joseph B. Thoburn, early day historian of 
Oklahoma and former Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society. He 
said that $1,300 had already been collected for this project. The Secretary 
called the attention of the Board to the fact that Judge Vaught had col- 
lected $945.00 of this amount. Both Colonel Shirk and Mrs. Korn observed 
that other Board members should get busy and help Judge Vaught raise 
the required amount of money. It was stated by Judge Vaught that the 
present contract for the monument calls for $2,000.00, but if more money is 
collected, the size of the monument could be increased accordingly. He 
said that Mr. Hardin, Manager of the Rose Hill Cemetery, had informed 
him that a monument could not be erected at the present site of Thoburn’s 
grave, but that he would permit the Thoburn Memorial Committee to select 
a nice lot in the cemetery and would have the remains moved to that 
place; and that this would be done without cost to the Society. 


In another report, Judge Vaught stated that at the present time, the 
movement to erect a monument for former Governor Jack Walton was at 
a standstill. He said that further contacts would need to be made with the 
Walton family. 


General Key, in commenting on the absence of Mrs. Moore, said, “Mrs. 
Moore is one of the oldest officers in point of service of the Society. Any 
time we honor her, we are honoring ourselves.” Joe Curtis said that he 
would like to have the privilege of writing the letter and resolution express- 
ing good wishes to Mrs. Moore. General Key acceded to the request of Mr. 
Curtis, and appointed him to draw the resolution to be sent to Mrs. Moore. 
Judge Baxter Taylor presented a card for the signatures of the Board mem- 
bers that. was to be sent to Mrs. Moore. 


The matter of setting dues for the Historical Society was presented 
by Mr. Harrison, chairman of the committee to advise on the amount of 
dues. He said that his committee was recommending that annual dues 
remain the same; that is, $2.00 per member. He said the committee felt, 
however, that life memberships should be doubled, and was therefore 
recommending that life memberships be raised from $25.00 to $50.00. 
Reference was made to a survey that had been conducted at the request 
of the’ committee, which indicated that most historical societies have a 
much higher dues and membership rate than does the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. Mr. Harrison moved that the report of the committee be adopted, 
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and this was seconded by Mr. Mountcastle. Upon the statement of the Sec- 
retary, who pointed out that many contacts had already been made by mail 
setting forth the old life membership rates, it was moved by Mr. Phillips 
that the motion be amended to state that the increase in life membership 
dues become effective on July 1, 1956. The amendment was accepted by the 
committee, and the motion approved by the Board. 


General Key made the observation that the constitution and by-laws 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society had not been changed in any way since 
1932, and that many new problems and conditions had arisen since that time. 
He pointed to the fact that the Historical Society membership had grown 
to where the following of present provisions of the constitution was made 
almost impossible. Judge Taylor moved that a committee be appointed to 
draw recommended amendments to the constitution and by-laws, the same 
to be submitted at the next meeting of the Board of Directors. Mrs. Korn 
seconded the motion. Dr. Harbour suggested that the amendments be con- 
sidered at the next annual meeting. The following committee was appointed 
by General Key to study the constitution and by-laws and submit recom- 
mended changes: Judge Baxter Taylor, Judge N. B. Johnson, and Col. 
George H. Shirk. 


Mr. Phillips moved that the next meeting of the Board of Directors be 
designated as the annual meeting, and be held as usual in the Historical 
Society Building. Dr. Harbour seconded the motion. The motion was put 
and carried. Mr. Miller suggested that a part of this annual meeting be 
conducted during the Forum of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce. 
Mrs. Korn stated that this might be impossible, due to the fact that the 
Chamber of Commerce luncheon was not held on Thursday. Mr. Miller 
then observed that the official meeting of the Society could be held at the 
regular time on Thursday morning, and then adjourn to the Chamber of 
Commerce luncheon for an Oklahoma Historical Society program. It was 
his opinion that the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce would cooperate 
in this matter. 


It was directed by General Key that the regular program committee 
make arrangements for the annual meeting. Mrs. Anna Korn is chairman 
of this committee, with Judge R. A. Hefner, Judge Taylor, Judge Johnson, 
and Hlmer L. Fraker serving as members. 


_ Mr. Miller was called upon to make his report concerning the next annual 
Tour of the Society. He stated that his committee had selected the Chisholm 
Trail as the route to be followed on the Tour, with night stops at Lawton 
and Enid. At that time he suggested that the dates of the Tour be May 10, 
11, and 12. Upon later consideration the dates of the Tour were set for 
May 3, 4, and 5. Special side trips are to be made to see the buffalo and 
longhorn herds at the Wichita National Park; Jess Chisholm’s grave near 
Geary; and the Great Salt Plains in Alfalfa County. He reported that the 
Tour is to terminate at Caldwell, Kansas, where that city will be celebrating 
its “Border Queen” anniversary. 


Mr. Miller continued by saying the committee was recommending that 
transportation cost for the Tour be $10.50 for each tourist, and that those 
who traveled in their own automobiles be required to pay $5.00 each. Judge 
Vaught moved that the committee’s report be accepted. This was seconded 
by Colonel Shirk and carried. Mr. Bass observed that it was likely that a 
good many people in Texas and Kansas would join in the Tour, inasmuch 
as the Trail also ran through parts of both of these states. 


Hlection of members to the Board was taken up ag the next order of 
business. It was announced that the terms of five members of the Board 
were expiring with the January meeting. These five members were Miss 
Genevieve Seger, Dr. Emma Estill Harbour, Mr. Milt Phillips, Mr. George 
Shirk, and Mrs. Jessie Moore. It was moved by Mr. Harrison that all five 
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of these members be re-elected to membership on the Board of Directors. 
This motion was seconded by Judge Taylor and passed by a unanimous vote 
of those present. 


General Key expressed appreciation for the fine work that had been 
done by the five re-elected members, and congratulated them on being 
elected to another term of office. 


Mr. Harrison moved that the present officers of the Society be elected 
for another two year period, and the motion was seconded by Judge Bowman. 
It was pointed out by Colonel Shirk and the Secretary that it might be 
well to include the Editor of The Chronicles in the motion. This was accepted 
and the motion was put and unanimously carried. Officers thus elected 
were: General William S. Key, President; Redmond S. Cole, 1st Vice Presi- 
dent; Judge Baxter Taylor, 2nd Vice President; Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, 
Treasurer; and Elmer L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary. Miss Muriel 
H. Wright was elected to serve as Editor of The Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


A list of nominees to fill the one vacancy on the Board of Directors was 
presented for consideration. The vacancy to be filled was that created by 
the resignation of Mrs. James Garfield Buell of Tulsa. Ballots were pre- 
pared and all members of the Board voted. When the ballots were counted 
by a committee consisting of Mr. Milt Phillips, Col. George Shirk, and 
Judge Baxter Taylor it was found that Mr. Kelly Brown of Muskogee had 
received a majority of votes cast. Judge Hefner moved, and Mrs. Korn 
seconded, that the election of Mr. Brown be made unanimous. The motion 
was put and carried. 


General Key said that the Board was most happy to welcome Dr. James 
D. Morrison and Dr. Wayne Johnson to membership. Dr. Johnson expressed 
his appreciation at having been selected as a member of the Board and 
said, “I am very conscious of the honor given me, for I love Oklahoma very 
much and hope that I will make a good Board member.” Dr. Morrison 
remarked that he had used the facilities of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
on many occasions in doing research in history, and continued, “I am very 
pleased to have been made a member of the Board, and realize the impor- 
tance of the work the Society is doing.” 


Since Mr. Joe Curtis had not had much time to speak at the preceding 
quarterly meeting, when he first became a member of the Board, General 
Key called on him for remarks. Mr. Curtis said that he could truly qualify 
as an Oklahoman, for not only had his mother been born in Oklahoma, but 
also his father and grandfather. “I am happy to be a member of the Board, 
and hope that in some small measure I will be able to be of assistance to 
this Society.” 

It was pointed out by Dr. Harbour that fellow Board member, Chief 
Justice Johnson, had recently received two distinct honors. She said Judge 
Johnson had recently won the Freedoms Foundation Achievement Award 
as the Outstanding American Indian for 1955-56, and that he was the recip- 
ient of the Chicago Indian Council Fire Achievement Award as an outstand- 
ing Indian of 1955. General Key stated that the members of the Board 
joined with the other citizens of the state in their admiration of Judge 
Johnson. 

As the meeting came to a close, General Key expressed appreciation 
to the Board on behalf of the officers of the Society for having been re- 
elected to their respective positions. 


The meeting was adjourned at 12:00 noon. 
W. S. KEY, President 


ELMER L. FRAKHER, Secretary 
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LIBRARY: 


Autographed copies of the following books by Caroline Bancroft, Den- 
ver, Colorado: 
Famous Aspens, The Melodrama of Wolhurst, Baby Doe Tabor, 
Matchless Mine, Mile High Denver, Historic Central City, Augusta 
Tabor, and The Brown Palace. 
Donors: Mr. and Mrs. John B. Fink, Oklahoma City 

Descriptive material on Colorado scenery, Colorado Springs, Tuttle 
Creek Dam, Soil Conservation in Colorado, and a booklet on the 
history of Colorado Springs. This collection of pamphlets on Colo- 
rado and Kansas consists of 30 items. 1 
Donors: Mr. and Mrs. John B. Fink, Oklahoma City 7 

Ragged Roads and Smoky Mountain, both by Solon Porter. ; 
Donor: Mr. Solon Porter, Fargo, Oklahoma 

History of the Sewell Families in America, compiled by Worley Levi 
Sewell, Palm Beach, Florida. 


Donor: Mr. Ralph Hudson, State Librarian, State Capitol, Okla- 
homa City 


GIFTS PRESENTED AND ACCEPTED BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1 
. 


Military Preventive Medicine, by George C. Dunham; Our Prize Dogs, : 
by Charles H. Mason; Young People’s Hymnal, 1901; 10 scientific 
books; 9 German texts and supplementary readings: 33 volumes of . 
National Geographic and 25 maps. ‘ 


Donor: Mr. and Mrs. Frank Pugsley, Oklahoma City 

Journal of the House of Representatives, Regular Session, First Legis- 
lature of Oklahoma; Journal of the House of Representatives, 
Extraordinary Session, Second Legislature of the State of Oklahoma ; 
Journal of the House of Representatives, Regular Session, Second 
Legislature of the State of Oklahoma: Journal of the Proceedings 
of the Senate of the First Legislature of the State of Oklahoma; 
Journal of the Proceedings of the Senete of the Second Legislature | 
of the State of Oklahoma; Journal of the Proceedings of the Sen- 
ate of the Extraordinary Session of the Second Legislature of the ; 
State of Oklahoma. 


Donor: Mr. Whorton Mathies, Secretary, Oklahoma State Regents 
for Higher Education, Oklahoma City 


Invasion of Italy 
Donor: U. 8. Army, 45th Division 

Magna Charta, Part 7 
Donor: Mr. John S. Wurtz, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Flowers,” a poem by W. A. Villines, framed, with explanatory comment. b- 
Donor: W. A. Villines, Maud, Oklahoma. 

Portrait of Count Albert D. Pourtales, a companion of Washington 
Irving on his Tour on the Prairies. (Transferred from the Museum ) 
Donor: Mrs. Alice Runyan, Sunnyside, New York. 

Scrapbook containing a complete description of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society Tour of 1955 along the Washington Irving Trail. 

one Se Donor i Miss Genevieve Seger, Geary, Oklahoma. 

Scrapbook containing early records of American Legion Auxiliary. cae 

Donor: Mrs. Lola Chamberlin, Afton, Oklahoma 


ree 
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Sidesaddle 
Donor: Mrs. Ola M. Neves, Springfield, Missouri 
Collection of Souvenir Buttons 
Donor : Wm. D. Leaf, Cleveland, Ohio 
Three Confederate Bills 
Donor: Mary Ann Leaf, Santa Monica, California 
Three photostats of old documents 
Donor: Wm. A. Burkhart, Oklahoma City 
Buffalo Horn Spoon: beaded leg band; three strings of beads of baby 
buffalo bones, brass and amber beads: neck ornament of baby 
buffalo bones: two black lace shawls: one cashmere shawl worn 
by Osage woman. 
Donor: Mr. H. B. Fessler, Oklahoma City 
Gavel Stone used by Mayor C. G. Jones in 1902 at opening of new City 
Hall. Used continuously by Mayors until 1937. 
Donor: Frank Martin, Oklahoma City 
Large, framed photograph of Judge John Burford 
Donor: Mr. Thomas A. Higgins, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
30 pictures of Perry and Orlando, just after the Run 
Donor: Mr. A. J. Barash, Seattle, Washington 
5 kodak pictures of Pistol Pete and others 
Donor: Dr. B. B. Chapman, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
629 negatives of early Indian Territory 
Donor: Mr. E. K. Burnett, Museum of the American Indian, New 
York 
Large, framed pitcure of the Fifth Territorial Legislature, (Senate) : 
Framed picture of the Fourth Legislative Assembly, (Members of 
the Council) 
Donors: Miss Rose Garrison and Miss Myrtle Garrison, Pond Creek, 
Oklahoma 
ARCHIVES: 


Reprint of the article, ‘“Peyotism, 1521-1891,” by Dr. J. S. Slotkin, which 
appeared in the American Anthropologist, April, 1955. 
Donor: Dr. J. S. Slotkin, University of Chicago 

Reprint of the article, “A Letter of Albert Parker Niblack,” by Mrs. 
Grant Foreman, which appeared in The Indiana Magazine of His- 
tory, December, 1955. 
Donor: Mrs. Grant Foreman, Muskogee, Oklahoma 


CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL HALL: 


Copy of the original prison diary of Alexander Marshall Bedford, First 
Lieutenant, Third Missouri Cavalry, C. S. A. 
Donor: Judge Redmond 8. Cole, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Two letters from Jemerson Moore, Confederate Veteran 
Donor: Mrs. James R. Armstrong, Oklahoma City 


— 
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NEW MEMBERS: 


The following members were elected to full membership in the Society, 
January 26, 1956. 


LIFE: 

Mr. Roy Jackson Antlers, Okla. 

Mr. Frank BH. Coleman Cushing, Okla. 

Mr. Tex Callahan Coleman s 

Mr. Joseph E. Bouchard ¥ Enid, Okla. 

Dr. George 8. Wilson i 

Mr. Neatha H. Seger Geary, Okla. : 

Mrs. Naomi M. Howard Norman, Okla. 3 

Mrs. Henry D. Rinsland y ) 

Mr. Clifton H. Adams Oklahoma City, Okla. | 

Mr. H. C. Adams st 

Mr. Lee K. Anderson “i 

Mr. Leonard H. Bailey 3 

Mr. David D. Benham = 

Mr. Herbert L. Branan 7” 

Mr. George Sam Caporal id 

Mr. Roger Dolese sd 

Mr. E. E. Dorsey 2 

Dr. W. E. Flesher im 

Mr. John D. Frizzell re 

Mr. E. lL. Gosselin " 

Mr. Charles BE. Grady, Jr. be 

Mr. George H. C. Green as 

Mr. Maurice D. Green > 

Mr. H. B. Groh % 

Mr. Hugh L. Harrell " 

Mr. Lee M. Jones 4 

Mr. E. C. Joullion Ry 

Mr. Frank Kesler A 

Mr, A. Martin Kingkade 4 

Mr. R. W. Lee “a 

Mr. Fred MacArthur i 

Mr. Louis C. Mersfelder ss 

Mr. Malcolm Morrisson fy 

Mr. Joe D. Morse 4g 

Mr. EB. J. O’Connor 

Mr. Ralph J. Reece a 

Mr. Byrne Ross " 

Mr. Voyle Spurlock a 

Dr. Waldo HE. Stephens és 

Mr. George C. Summy ‘3 

Mr. James R. Tolbert, Sr. “ 

Mr. James EE. Webb ; 

Mr. Ira Williams “ 

Dr. Homer L. Knight Stillwater, Okla. 

Rey, E. H. Eckel, S. ET. D. Tulsa, Okla. 

Mrs. W. R, Holway if 

Mr. Ed Davis Ligon, Jr. ‘e 

Mrs. Glen Brackney Broussard, La. 

Mr. William Justus Moll Springfield, Mo. 
ANNUAL: 

Mr. G. Conner Logsdon Ada, Okla. 

Mr. Henry W. Miller a 


Dr. Holmes Crisp 

Mr. J. C. Hess 

Mr. Francis M. Houts 
Dr. Gene R. Smith 

Dr. A. W. Haddox 

Mr. J. D. Allen 

Mr. Joel F. Buchanan 
Mr. Joseph G. Ralls, Jr. 
Mr. Abraham Zweigel 
Mrs. Blanche O. Garrison 
Mr. Herbert R. Straight 
Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe Gilmore 
Mr. Gene K. Murray ._ 
Mr. John H. A. Dumas 
Mr. Dennis Busheyhead 
Mrs. Max Renas 

Miss Esther Stoolfie 
Mr. T. C. Foster 

Mr. W. D. Thompson 
Mr. B. L. Abernathy 

Mr. O. R. Bridges 

Mr. Roy Hall 

Mrs. BE. L. Bagby 

Mr. R. J. Green 

Mr. Edward C. Montgomery 
Mrs. F. L. Millwee 

Mrs. Grace Mae Seitter 
Mr. C. V. Guthrie 

Mr. Don Dale 

Lt. Vincent Dale 

Mrs. Henry Clark 

Rey. J. M. Gaskin 

Mr. Roland K. Chasteen 
Mrs. Kenneth K. Cook 
Dr. John D. Moore 

Mr. Harry A. Hawk 
Mrs. Robert S. Duncan 
Mrs. Mary Ellen Parnell 
Mrs. Homer L. Robinson 
Mrs. Carl C. Dicks 

Mr. Benjamin F. Lee 
Mrs. Harriette J. Westbrook 


Mr. Edwin Wren Bowyer 
Mr. James L. Bradley 
Mr. M. B. Breeding 

Dr. Richard M. Burke 
Mr. John F. Butler 

Dr. Vera Buchheit 

Mr. William A. Buchholz 
Mr. John E. Caldwell 
Lt. Bill Dale 

Mr. Charles W. Elder 
Miss Ann Gormley 

Mrs. Gloria Foreman Gould 
Hays & Hays 
Mr. Moore C. Hess 

Mr. David Ingram 

Mrs. J. Henry Johnson 
Mr. Charles R. Key 
Mrs. E. C. Kidd 
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Alva, Okla. 
” 


” 
” 


Antlers, Okla. 
Ardmore, Okla. 
” 


Atoka, Okla. 
” 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


Blanchard, Okla. 
Boise City, Okla. 
Bristow, Okla. 
Claremore, Okla. 
Comanche, Okla. 
Crescent, Okla. 
Cushing, Okla. 
Depew, Okla. 
Dunean. Okla. 
Durant, Okla. 
El Reno, Okla. 


Enid, Okla. 


Fairview, Okla. 
Fort Cobb, Okla. 
Geary, Okla. 
Guthrie, Okla. 
Guymon, Okla. 


Heavener, Okla. 


Hinton, Okla. 
Hodgen, Okla. 
Hugo, Okla. 
Lexington, Okla. 
Locust Grove, Okla. 
Mountain View, Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Norman, Okla. 

”” 


Okemah, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Mrs. Marcellus P. Lehman 
Mr. A. E. Nelson 

Mr. Thomas HE. Nolen 

Mrs. Maybelle Poole 

Mr. Al Rosenthal 

Mrs. Belle Spiers 

Mr. Hugh 8S. Tennant 
Miss Nellie V. Way 

Mr. Jack P. Whitmarsh 


Mr. Will A. Blake 

Mrs. J. W. Keith 

Mr. George V. Labadie 
Miss Ruth Louise Alexander 
Mrs. Dillard H. Clark 
Dr. Charles R. Hocker 
Mrs. Ivan Bunger Williams 
Mr. D. F. Smith 

Mr. C. W. Bethell 

Mrs. Jean A. Budd 

Mrs. Neva Goss 

Mrs. Hope M. Conrad 
Miss June N. Conrad 
Mr. Orville G. Conrad 
Mr. Lawrence J. Brown 
Mrs. L. J. Brant 

Mr. Francis H. Tibbitts 
Mr. Charles F. Vaught 
Dr. Harold C. Ward 
Mr. Paul L. Farrington 
Dr. Ida T. Smith 

Dean Julia BE. Stout 

Mr. Samuel Lee Eldridge 
Mr. Thomas DeWitt Glass 
Mr. J. S. Richardson 
Mrs. C. A. Holding 

Mr. Ralph Allen Brant 
Mrs. H. EB. Crudup 

Mr. Colombus Davis 
Mr. ©. M. Downing 

Mr. Morris 8S. Fears 
Mr. F. H. Geiler 


Mrs. Harriet Boudinot Gladd 


Mr. Clyde F. Gould 

Mr. Jim Hansen 

Mrs. Mary BH. Keeran 

Mr. R. Robert Huff 

Mrs. Hazel Larkin O’Hern 
Mr. O. O. Owens 

Mrs. Mildred Park Roberts 
Mrs. Ella Mae Virgin 

Mr. and Mrs. T. D. Wilson 
Mrs. Lee K. Worth 

Mrs. David D. Zink 

Mrs. Mary Ellen Balentine 
Mr. Henry K. Warford 
Mr. Homer C. Blake 

Mr. George E. H. Goodner 


Rev. Wm. Drummond Welburn 


Mr. George M. Hickman 


Mr. and Mrs. Ben W. Mathies 


Pauls Valley, Okla. 
Pawhuska, Okla. 


Ponea City, Okla. 
” 


” 
” 


Proctor, Okla. 
Pryor, Okla. 
” 


” 


Reydon, Okla. 


Ryan, Okla. 
Shawnee, Okla. 
Spiro, Okla. 


Stillwater, Okla. 


Stratford, Okla. 


Talihina, Okla. 
Tipton, Okla. 
Tulsa. Okla. 


Vinita, Okla. 
” 


Wagoner, Okla. 
Weatherford, Okla. 
” 


Wetumka, Okla. 
Wister, Okla. 


” Minutes 


Mrs. Edna Myers 

Mr. Sam M. Johnson 

Mrs. Margaret S. Ross 
Mr. Alex M. Pappin 

Mr. Milton C. Harper 

Mrs. Leila S. Howard 

Mr. Sam B. Spaulding 
Miss Catherine Sue Wapp 
Mrs. 8. H. Ruskin 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. M. Love 
Mr. Bates Huffaker 

Mrs. Pearl Schafer Montgomery 
Mrs. Cynthia E. Gladney Ballard 
Mr. Berry Holland 

Mrs. Nell Heard Bibo 

Mr. Lloyd N. Dyer 

Mrs. Eunice Cormack 
Capt. & Mrs. Jack Musgrove 
Mr. Roger W. Fitzgerald 
Mr. Garnett R. Powell 
Mrs. Lillian Alice Callahan 


Woodward, Okla. 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Bellflower, Calif. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


San Diego, Calif. 
Decatur, Ga. 
Mulvane, Kas. 
Prairie Village, Kas. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
West Plains, Mo. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
Boerne, Texas 
Bonham, Texas 
El Paso, Texas 
Phillips, Texas 
Welch, W. Virginia 
Maui, Hawaii 
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THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical Se 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


